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INTELLECTUAL INDEPENDENCE IN THE PREACHER. 







Tue biographer of Toplady, that eminent and devoted minister 
in the English Established Church, remarks of his habits as a 
preacher: ‘* Whether he preached extempore, or from notes, his 
sermons were always the fruit of his own labor. He scorned to 
soar on borrowed feathers. He knew that ‘the Lord was against 
the prophet that stole his words every one from his neighbor.’ ” 
He then gives an anecdote, which takes us behind the English 
pulpit, and discloses certain humiliating habits of the English 
clergy. Toplady, on one occasion, had purchased of a London 
tradesman some books. ‘After that business was over,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘ Mr. Osborne took me to the farthest end of his long shop, 
and in a low voice said thus: ‘ Sir, you will soon be ordained. I[ 
suppose you have not laid ina very great stock of sermons. I 
can supply you with as many sets as you please ; all originals; 
very excellent ones ; and they will come for a trifle.” My answer 
was: ‘I certainly shall never be a customer to you in that way ; 
for I am of opinion, that the man who cannot, or will not, make 
his own sermons, is quite unfit to wear the gown. How could 
you think of my buying ready-made sermons?’ His answer 
shocked me: ‘Nay, young gentleman; do not be surprised at 
my offering you ready-made sermons ; for I assure you, I have 
sold ready-made sermons to many a bishop, in my time!’ ‘ Good 
Mr. Osborne,’ replied Toplady, ‘if you have any concern for the 
credit of the Church of England, never tell this news to any body 
else, from henceforward for ever.’ ” 

In his collection of “Incidents, Anecdotes, etc.,” Toplady 
gives another case. ‘ Mr. Heard very lately heard Dr. M 
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preach. Afterwards, the Doctor asked him how he liked his gor. 
mon. ‘ Like it?’ said Mr. Heard; ‘ why, sir, I have liked ang 
admired it these twenty years!’ The Doctor stared. ‘Upon 
that shelf,’ added Mr. Heard, ‘ you will find it, verbatim. Mp. 
Boehm was an excellent preacher.’ ” Toplady adds: “ My 
friend Heard is a bookseller; and booksellers are sometimes 
dangerous hearers, when a preacher deals in borrowed sermons.” 

It has been related of Dr. South, that he once attended church 
where he heard one of his own sermons preached, by a clergy- 
man who was a stranger to him. After sermon was closed, he 
joined company with the preacher, and inquired of him, how long 
time it took him to prepare that sermon. The preacher replied, 
‘somewhere about two days.’ ‘ Well, sir,” said South, * that 
sermon cost ME the labor of a whole week ! ”’ 

An attendant upon divine service in one of the English 
Churches, who, it would seem, was well read in sermons of 
standard preachers, perceived that the preacher was delivering 
a discourse made up of uncredited passages from different preach- 
ers. At length, on hearing a certain passage, he said, in an 
audible and forcible whisper, ‘¢ That is from South.” Hearing 
another, he said, ** That is from Tillotson;’’ and thus he also 
asserted the theft of other passages, as they occurred in delivery. 
The preacher, disconcerted by such betrayments of his plagia- 
risms, having a mind to stop the knowing and troublesome hearer 
“by authority,” finally said to him: “ Fellow, if you do not cease 
your disturbance of the services, I will order the sexton to take 
you in charge.” ‘ That,” replied the hearer, with imperturbable 
and provoking gravity, ‘ that is m1s OwN!”’ 

Addison, in one of his numbers of the Spectator, introduces his 
friend Sir Roger de Coverly, as describing his chaplain, a good- 
natured and sociable man, who had been with him thirty years; 
to whom, says he, “on his first settling with me, I made a pres- 
ent of all the good sermons which have been printed in English ; 
and only begged him that, every Sunday, ke would pronounce 
one of them in the pulpit.” “ Accordingly,” says Sir Roger, 
“he has digested them into such a series that they follow one 
another naturally, and make a continued system of practical 
divinity.” While Sir Roger is giving this account, up comes the 
parson himself; and on inquiry of him who is to preach to-morrow, 
he very naively replies : ‘‘ The bishop of St. Asaph in the morning, 
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and Dr. South in the afternoon.” Addison closes the paragraph 


with this remark, which is sufficiently caustic as well as graphic: 
«¢ A sermon repeated after this manner, is like the composition of 
a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor.” In another paper, 
manifestly with reference to this same indolent and dishonest 
practice, he introduces a correspondent as complaining of a young 
preacher, who, in the delivery, barbarously murdered a sermon of 
Tillotson on evil speaking. 

In presumptive proof of the commonness of the habit of preach- 
ing other men’s sermons, in the English Established Church, 
may be mentioned the fact, that on the covers of the London 
Christian Observer, which came to this country several years 
since, appeared a bookseller’s advertisement of sermons engraved 
to resemble manuscript, for pulpit use. That such a practice 
should be attested, as notorious and common, by an advertisement 
upon the covers of the most evangelical periodical, at that time, 
in the Church of England, speaks a condition of things in the Eng- 
lish pulpit which is exceedingly strange. It would be quite easy 
to conceive of very embarrassing occurrences among English 
clergymen furnished with sets of engraved sermons from the 
same bookseller’s shop, and preaching by exchange, in each 
other’s pulpits. If their audiences have such habits of atten- 
tive hearing of sermons as exist in our New England congrega- 
tions, it would seem that the clerical character for intellectual 
independence and for literary honesty, must be at a ‘‘ heavy dis- 
count’ among them. 

It is believed that the standard of clerical morals, on this 
subject, in our own country, is better than appears abroad. A 
New England minister cannot once do such an act as to preach 
another minister’s sermon, without forfeiting his character, in the 
eyes of good men; and coming to a speedy end of his influence 
as a preacher, if not to the end of his ministry among a people. 
Such instances, however, have occurred ; and other forms of pulpit 
plagiarism not quite so bald and palpable, demand that the voice 
of earnest and solemn protestation be lifted against it. 

It was a notorious fact, in relation to some of the evangelists 
of the Finney school, so popular a few years since, that they 
preached, though in an unwritten form, and as if extemporaneously, 
the substance of many of the discourses of their leader. The 
President of one of our New England Colleges relates, that, 
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after having heard Mr. Finney preach several sermons in New 
York city, he attended upon the preaching of a certain notorious 
evangelist, who was “conducting a protracted meeting ” in the 
vicinity of his college. He stated that so closely did the evan. 
gelist recite several of the sermons of Finney, that while listen- 
ing to one sentence, he could often anticipate the next; and could 
foretell also what illustrations he would use of a given remark or 
topic, from having heard the same illustration of the same idea by 
Mr. Finney. Rev. Dr. Nettleton, several years since, preached, 
in some southern pulpit, one of his own sermons, which he had 
once loaned for perusal; and after the close of his service was 
informed, to his surprise, that a preacher who had preceded him 
but a short time before in the same pulpit, had preached the 
same sermon. At another time, while in a southern city, and 
attending an evening service, Dr. Nettleton heard one of his own 
sermons delivered from the pulpit by a stranger. A New Eng- 
land preacher, several years since, going to occupy, for a few 
Sabbaths, a pulpit in the city of New York, on the day of his arri- 
val in the city, was visited by a young preacher who had pre- 
ceded him in the same pulpit, (and to whom he had, a few weeks 
before, loaned one of his sermons for perusal, ) and was earnestly 
requested not to preach that particular sermon.. The young 
preacher frankly acknowledged that he had made such a use of 
the sermon, in preaching there himself, as would subject him to 
great mortification, if the discourse to which he had been indebted 
should be delivered by its real author. Another of the most 
powerful preachers in our country, recently deceased, has stated 
that he once heard one of his own discourses preached, by 4 
minister, not probably aware of his presence, in an evening con- 
gregation. Ata meeting of a body of ministers and messengers 
of the churches, in one of our New England districts, several 
years since, a preacher, — called upon to officiate in the absence 
of the one appointed, — delivered, as a sermon, the substance of 
an article which had been published in a religious magazine ; and 
which, in his absence, had once been read by one of his brethren, 
before the very association to which he belonged, for the purposes 
of criticism and revision. ‘The publication of volumes of sermons, 
selected from among the manuscripts of deceased clergymen, in 
New England, has, in two instances, altogether surprising, ‘is- 
closed the fact of their use of the published writings of other 
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preachers ; in series of sentences, and in one instance, — ascer- 
tained subsequently by the compiler of the volume, to his great 
mortification, — of the whole, or nearly the whole, ofa sermon. A 
volume of the sermons of a preacher, who died many years since, 
was actually carried through the press ; but before being offered for 
sale, it was discovered that the author of the sermons had made 
such uses of the published writings of other preachers, as_ to 
demand its entire suppression ; and it was never distributed to the 
subscribers, nor offered for sale. A sermon from the pen of Rey. 
Dr. Skinner, of New York, several years since published in the 
National Preacher, and containing a very bad typographical error, 
was preached by another man. A gentleman present, who had 
read the sermon, and noticed the typographical error, watched 
the progress of the delivery ; and, to his surprise, found that the 
preacher adhered so closely to the printed sermon as to deliver 
the blunder as faithfully as any other part of the discourse. 

Cases such as these shew most clearly the great danger that 
this guilty and disgraceful practice may become common in the 
American pulpit, as well as elsewhere. It is time that the voice 
of earnest and solemn protestation be lifted ; and that without 
respect of persons, or denominations, or sections of country. 

Apart, however, from all incidental examples on this humiliat- 
ing subject, it is necessary to look at the fact, that the clerical 
use of the labors of other men has been countenanced, and has 
received a kind of sanction, from a description of ‘‘ Helps,” so 
called ; which have been favorably noticed by religious journal- 
ists in Great Britain. These ‘ Helps” being in the English lan- 
guage, and thus accessible by the great body of American preach- 
ers, have apparently begun to exert some influence on this side 
the Atlantic, as well as the other, and need to be set in their 
proper light, as affording temptations among us to indolence and 
to clerical dishonesty. A distinguished preacher, in the English 
Established Church, not long since residing at one of the principal 
Universities, published, for the help of preachers in the work of 
composing sermous, six hundred ‘ skeletons,” under the title 
“ Horze Homileticze ;’’ confessedly offered as the bases of sermons 
to be prepared and delivered by other ministers. 

That such a class of books should be countenanced by the peri- 
odical press, is matter for as much surprise as that they should 
be prepared for the ministerial profession by ministers. ‘The work 
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to which allusion has been made was reviewed in the London 
Christian Examiner, in 1820, with approbation. In that review, 
authority for preaching the sermons of other men was attempted 
to be found in the early ages of the church. As though the 
Fathers were infallible on this as well as other subjects, St. 
Austin is quoted as advancing the sentiment, that “it is very 
lawful for a man to preach the compositions of others who are 
most wise and eloquent; provided he adjust his own life to the 
rule of God’s word, and earnestly pray to God that he would make 
his word in his mouth edifying to his hearers.’ The reviewers 
of Hore Homiletice say also, as their own sentiment: “ It is easy 
to imagine cases in which an occasional indulgence in the practice 
may not only be allowable, but even expedient and beneficial.” 
By what standard of ethics men are governed, who are willing to 
advance such a sentiment, it is difficult to conceive. 

With some secret misgivings, however, as it would seem, the 
reviewers of the work mentioned finally recede a little from 
their recommendation of the practice; and, in another place, 
they say: ‘‘ We conceive it one of the principal benefits of Mr. 
Simeon’s work, that it tends to supersede the necessity for so 
doing,” (i. e., ‘* preaching the compositions of others,’’) “ and is 
calculated to lead the theological student to make use of the 
resources of his own mind, while he avails himself of every extra- 
neous assistance.” Of the very slender likelihood, that he who 
avails himself of such helps as those in the volumes named, will 
make much use of “‘ the resources of his own mind,” in preparing 
a sermon upon one of these “skeletons,” let any one judge for 
himself, while looking at the skeleton numbered 256, and selected 
at random, in Simeon’s books. It is on “ the lost piece of silver,” 
Luke xv. 8-10. The skeleton itself is of about half the length 
of an ordinary sermon. For besides three divisions or heads 
of discourse, and three inferences, there are given, in the intro- 
duction, eight starting points for sentences, towards the filling 
up ; under the first head, twenty more such starting points ; under 
the second, seventeen ; under the third, twenty-one; and under 
each inference, six more,—eighteen in all;— the sum total of 
“helps” in the composition of the sermon, — exclusive of the 
plan, — is eighty-four sentences or commencements of sentences ; 
or two-thirds of an ordinary sermon. In other words, a skeleton 
quite bountifully furnished with the flesh necessary to form the 
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complete body ; and leaving little for the borrower to do, except 
to clothe it with skin, and set it to talking. And who cannot 
make sermons, by such a process as this? And what inducement 
has a preacher to “‘ make use of the resources of his own mind, 
while he avails himself of’? such an amount of assistance ? 

Of course, it is not at all surprising, that, with the example of 
so good a man as Mr. Simeon to lead the way, other men have 
embarked in the same enterprise. ‘l'wo other works of this 
description have fallen under our notice; Hannam’s “ Pulpit 
Assistant,” and “ Theological Tracts,’ which furnish * helps” 
to this sort of sermonizing, in considerable abundance. These 
works, as well as that of Simeon, have found their way into this 
country ; one of them has been reprinted here, and all of them 
have been advertised, for the particular information and benefit 
of the clergy. ‘The first step towards an American book of this 
description has been attempted, in a recent volume of ‘ Subjects 
for Sermons,” with texts, compiled from the published sermons 
of authors, both dead and living; and recommended by some 
good men, who ought to have known better. While this last is 
a less exceptionable kind of aid than a volume of plans, it begins 
the temptation to the young preacher to resign his intellectual 
independence. He who begins with the habit of borrowing his 
subjects, even, is not altogether sure where he shall finally stop, 
short of borrowing plan, sermon, and all. 

It is not alone, however, in the use of this description of helps, 
that intellectual independence is sacrificed. A preacher is 
sometimes found acting the compiler rather than the author. The 
plan of the sermon may be his own, and perhaps, to some extent, 
the filling up. But this good brother whom he has heard preach ; 
or that favorite commentator; or that other popular sermonizer 
or essayist, is drawn upon for sentences, perhaps occasionally for 
paragraphs, all unacknowledged. And let the borrowed matter 
be stricken out from the discourse, and it will be seen that but 
& very small portion of the sermon, and that not of much value, 
was the preacher’s own production. 

Most fully is it to be admitted, that between two writers upon 
the same subject, there may be accidental resemblances, or strik- 
ing coincidences of thought. It is most readily admitted that 
two men of equal powers, examining the same subject, and putting 
upon paper their views of it, will be liable, from the very nature 
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of the case, to have like thoughts and methods of reasoning. Dr. 
Johnson has discussed this point to good purpose.* It ought 
to be borne in mind, however, that, the diversities of intellectual 
character among men being as wide as those of their coun- 
tenances, so that scarce any two are exactly alike, an actual 
identity of the thoughts, or train of thoughts, of two men, upon 
the same subject, will be a very unusual occurrence. Every man 
has his own way of saying his own things, and brings out his 
thoughts bearing an “‘ image and superscription’’ so peculiarly 
his, that it puts a difference between his thoughts and those of 
other men, easily discernible by any hearer or reader who has 
even common discrimination in matters of style. That two men 
employing themselves upon the same subject, should write para- 
graphs, pages, and, least of all, whole sermons, exactly alike, 1s not 
to be expected. And wherever such things do occur, they create 
a necessity that one or the other should prove authorship. And 
he who cannot prove it, will find himself ‘in the vocative.” 

We would here notice some of the ways in which it may, and 
probably does, happen, that a preacher leans upon other minds, 
and slides into the vice of pulpit plagiarism. One, perhaps, is, 
that he reads much, and with great admiration, some particular 
author; and from an overweening admiration, falls insensibly into 
the favorite author’s track of thought upon a given subject; and 
from familiarity with his author’s thoughts, mistakes them for his 
own, when he comes to write. An example of this we have 
noticed in a volume of very popular sermons, in which the preacher 
rounded off one of his grandest sentences with three or four plain 
and undeniable lines from Milton’s Paradise Lost, turned into 
prose ; and with no acknowledgement of the true authorship of 
that portion of the sentence. Another way may be, that simply 
in the process of treasuring up other men’s thoughts in the mem- 
ory, the preacher does so little of separate and independent think- 
ing for himself, upon the subject in hand, that when he commences 
writing, he draws upon his memory rather than upon his under- 
standing ; upon other men’s stock, instead of his own. Where 
a preacher has read upon a subject more than he has reflected for 
himself, his memory will almost certainly lead him into offences of 
this description. Another way in which he may come to commit 
the fault, is by reading an author upon a subject on which he pro- 


*Rambler, 143. 
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poses to write, and then sitting down to write his sermon, with his 
own thoughts stamped in advance by his author. He depends so 
much upon reading, that he gives himself no opportunity to origi- 
nate thoughts upon the subject ; or he perhaps wants patience and 
a spirit of intellectual enterprise for the work of origination. It 
is a humiliating thing, to be asserted of a preacher with justice, 
that ‘* he never originates any thing.” 

And here, more particularly, the proper balance of the preach- 
er’s mind is disturbed by the use of the kind of helps called skel- 
etons, already described. He first familiarizes himself with the 
borrowed outlines of the subject, and adopts it as his own; and 
then ekes out the rest of the sermon by doing just enough thinking 
to serve his purpose, and reach the measure of an ordinary ser- 
mon. ‘This is much as though a man about to build a house were 
to take possession of a foundation already laid by a neighbor ; 
with a frame standing upon it, the roof enclosed, and partitions 
put up; and who, truly, must be very destitute of enterprise, or 
means, or both, if he could not finish a habitation so far on the way 
to completion. But it would require rather a supple conscience 
for such a man to say: ‘‘ J built this house.’ He has sim- 
ply completed what another began. A preacher is the veritable 
author of so much of a sermon as he himself has made, and no 
more. 

Let us now look at some of the general principles upon which 
the preacher should act, so that he may maintain his own intellec- 
tual independence, and maintain, also, that which is of still greater 
consequence, an unspotted professional character. We have con- 
sidered the offence ; the temptations to its commission ; and some 
of the ways in which the offence is committed. Where, now, is 
the path which the preacher may pursue, with safety to himself, 
and with honor to the gospel of his Lord and Master ? 

Let him settle this point, in the outset. The sermon shall be 
honestly my own production ; I go about the business of making, not 
of adopting, or making over,asermon! Let the text be of his own 
choosing. Let the development of the subject from the text be his 
own discovery. In the careful examination of the text, as it stood 
in the Hebrew Bible, or Greek Testament, let him make out his own 
explanation of the text; and come to a conclusion which he can 
call his own; and let that meaning be his subject. Let him pro- 
ceed to investigate still farther, the subject thus discovered. If 
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the investigation be his own, he may be sure that the thoughts 
will be his own. If, next, the arrangement of the thoughts be hig 
own, the plan is wholly his, as it should be; being the result of 
a judicious classification of his own thoughts, gained by his own 
research and reflection, he owes no man any thanks for his plan. 
Having gone thus far, independent of human help, (the proffered 
aids of the Divine Spirit always understood, and supposed to be 
enjoyed,) it will follow of course, that he will be able, and will 
choose, to do the filling up of his plan or outline. The privilege 
of preparing a sermon by such a process is inestimable. In com- 
position, let the style be his own; every sentence receiving the 
natural impress of his own mind. ‘The servilely following of any 
master, should be shunned with care. ‘* He who follows,” said 
Stuart, the painter, ‘‘ will always be behind.”? Imitations inevita- 
bly betray themselves to discerning hearers, who know how other 
men have written. The style of scores of the best writers, 
should be critically studied ; but, after all, let the preacher speak 
like himself. By carrying these rules rigidly into practice, from 
the beginning of professional life, a preacher will make sermons 
which will be better for his own use in the pulpit, than any he can 
borrow or purloin. Honesty will make him rich. If he can say 
of even ‘‘ two mites, which make a farthing,” “‘ They are my own,” 
then his purse is in better condition than with any amount of bank- 
notes, or of silver and gold, of which his conscience compels him 
to exclaim: — ** Alas, master! for it was borrowed !”’ 

We are not to be understood, as holding the sentiment, that 
the Christian preacher, in order to maintain his intellectual inde- 
pendence, must refrain from consulting and studying the writings 
of other men, the books of the great, the good, the wise; of the 
fathers of past ages of the Church, and of the fathers and breth- 
ren of the present, who have embodied the results of study, of 
research, and of experience. All these are to be used diligently, 
and through life. They are not, however, to be used in the 
exceptionable ways which we have been considering. They are 
not to be regarded as theological or religious posts, against which 
indolent men may lean; or as clerical sofas, on which men of 
intellectual laziness and effeminacy may lounge, and slumber out 
their lives. The subject of the proper use of authors, is kindred 
to this; and needs, and we may hope will yet have, a thorough 
discussion, in its relation to the preacher’s work. 
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On the use of books, by the preacher, it appears proper to say: 
Read, not to get matter for sermons upon a given subject, and to 
save yourself the expense of study, and the labor of research ; 
nor to borrow thoughts to set forth in your own language, and to 
deliver as your own; nor to get together a compilation of other 
men’s instructions, with but just enough of your own to serve the 
purposes of mortar in the construction of a wall. But read for 
the purpose of enlarging the field of knowledge of divine subjects, 
as a great, general object; and of observing how other and great 
minds have wrought upon the high themes presented in the Word 
of God; and then of learning how to exercise your own powers 
upon the subjects which you find for yourself, in the texts on 
which you wish to preach. Study the writings of great and good 
men, in aid of your own powers of invention. The painter and 
the sculptor study the works of the great masters, not simply 
that they may repeat what genius, talent, and taste have already 
accomplished ; but that they may learn how the powers of the 
great masters were exerted, and how to discipline and employ 
their own, upon fresh subjects for the pencil or the chisel.* The 
sermons of standard preachers, may be studied to get hints on 
the best methods of preaching, and impulses to the young preach- 
er’s own powers, and encouragements in his arduous work; and 
this without borrowing a single sentence. Authors should also be 
studied, in order to see the positions which good and great men have 
taken and defended, in matters of theology and practical religion ; 
and to learn what are the most proper positions for a religious teacher 
to take. Let him do this also, that he may see what has been done 
for the good of the church, the salvation of man, and the honor of 
Christ, by men of devout and studious minds; and that he may 
feel the power of their bright example, stimulating his own efforts. 
The great and good men who have gone before us, are in the stead 
of living preachers to those who are now preaching to others the 
way of life. Intellectual independence in the Christian preacher, 
will minister richly to his peace of conscience. It will help him 
to maintain self-respect, and reasonable confidence in his own 
resources. It will delightfully enhance his enjoyment of his work 
as a student and preacher. What can be the satisfaction of the 


* See this subject philosophically discussed, in the Lectures of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; Lecture on Imitative Invention. 
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dependent and indolent borrower or pilferer, in comparison with 
his, who, by the light of his Bible, diligently employs his own 
mind in the origination of just views of the divine instructions. 
Intellectual independence will also give the possessor an honora- 
ble place in the estimation of others. It will grace and elevate 
the ministerial profession. It will confer great personal influence. 
It will minister to mental growth, and successful acquirement 
of professional knowledge. It will help to insure the best and 
highest usefulness. And it will aid the upright minister in his 
preparation to give account, in the day of judgment, for the tal- 
ents which God has given him; and for all the means placed in 
his hands for advancing the spiritual interests of his fellow-men, 
and the kingdom of the great Redeemer. 





TRY THE SPIRITS. 


Kvery Christian society deems the epistle of Paul to the 
Ephesians entitled to their obedient regard. The message of 
Christ which John was directed to write to the same church, pre- 
sents, at least, an equal claim to their profound consideration. 
He who walks in the midst of the golden candlesticks, sets forth, 
in this short letter, some of the principles upon which his admin- 
istration is to be conducted till the mystery of God is finished. 
What he noticed as praiseworthy at Ephesus, he would behold with 
pleasure in every city and town of New England. 

Among the first commendations of that church, is one which 
denotes how promptly and strenuously they had set their faces 
against unworthy men, who assumed the honor of religious teach- 
ers. This proof of loyalty to Christ was marked and decisive ; 
‘¢ Thou canst not bear them which are evil.”’ Such was their 
Christian sensibility, that they recoiled from the fellowship of 
ungodly men. ‘* And thou hast tried them which say they are 
apostles, and are not ; and hast found them liars.”’ 

For this difficult service they were better qualified, perhaps, 
than most other bodies of believers, by the long course of train- 
ing which they had enjoyed under the labors of the Apostle Paul. 
His parting admonitions served to keep them on the alert: ‘ Of 
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your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things to draw 
away disciples after them.” 

Their preéminence in this duty may also be ascribed, in part, 
to the instructions of Timothy, who was charged to put the brethren 
in remembrance of what a bishop should be ; ‘* Of good behavior ; 
apt to teach ; not a novice, etc.” They seem to have resolved, 
that, by the grace of God, they would beware of “ false apostles,”’ 
‘‘ deceitful workers,’ advocates of *“‘ damnable heresies.” 

Congregational churches hold it as a first principle of their 
system, that the brotherhood has a voice in the settlement and 
dismission of pastors. No diocesan bishop, no yearly conference, 
can place in our pulpits the men whom we are to honor as spiritual 
guides. It is also a part of our religious liberty to take measures 
for bringing under discipline a pastor, whose actions, or whose 
teachings, betray a want of suitable qualifications for his office. 

By what means the friends of Christ, in early times, satisfied 
themselves respecting the character of those who professed to be 
either apostles or bishops, we have no accredited account. But 
we may be sure, that no lazy, latitudinarian expedients won for 
them the praise of convicting and discarding those who said they 
were apostles, and were not. 

That in this important affair, they made the Scriptures, so far 
as the canon was completed, the standard of judgment, no one 
can reasonably doubt. From their divine Master and his apostles, 
they had learned to appeal to the law and the testimony. As one 
inspired letter after another was circulated among them, the doc- 
trines of religion were so well defined, that the abettors of another 
gospel could be exposed with comparative ease. 

Among Congregationalists in New England, not less than other 
reformed churches, it has been constantly held that, “ The 
Supreme Judge, by whom all controversies in religion are to 
be determined, and all decrees of councils, opinions of ancient 
writers, doctrines of men, and private spirits are to be examined, 
and in whose sentence we are to rest, can be no other but the 
Holy Spirit speaking in the Scripture.” 

How shall the rule be applied? Suppose a candidate for ordi- 
nation to be suspected, on good grounds, of holding unscriptural | 
sentiments. When examined, he may choose to answer every 
question in the language of the Bible. Is this sufficient? Is it 
certain that he understands this language as do the church of 
VOL. III. 43 
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which he proposes to be the pastor? Let him be called upon to 
explain the passages which he quotes. Arius himself declared to 
the Council of Nice, that he was willing to adopt as his own all 
the language of Scripture in detail, concerning the character and 
perfections of Christ. So said all his adherents ; and it was only 
when they were obliged to express in their own words, the mean- 
ing which they attached to inspired testimonies, that they were 
convicted of denying the proper divinity of Christ. Thus many 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing has been found out. The more subtle 
and evasive the man, the more minute and thorough should be 
the investigation. A creed may afford no impregnable defence 
against heresy and scandal, but it may nevertheless prove a useful 
barrier ; and a form of sound words, expressing what a particular 
church regards as the main doctrines of revelation, is also nearly 
indispensable in determining whether those who profess to believe 
the Bible are really in communion or not. 

The trial and exposure of unworthy pastors and candidates is 
highly approved by the chief Shepherd. When the process is 
conducted upon Christian principles, and in a Christian spirit, it 
plainly tends in many ways to promote the Redeemer’s kingdom ; 
for its effects must be happy, on the whole, upon the particular 
church immediately concerned, as well as other churches con- 
nected with it, and upon the ministry. 

No little wisdom and firmness are required for the discharge of 
this duty. Under ordinary circumstances, it cannot be accom- 
plished without incurring the displeasure of the world. A church 
may feel constrained to withhold, or withdraw, confidence from 
one whose discourses and manners have won the hearts of the 
multitude. Some of their own number, it may be, are not pre- 
pared to concur in the dissatisfaction expressed. The young 
preacher who has come among them as a candidate for settlement, 
may prove highly acceptable to most of the church and congrega 
tion; but to the practised and discerning eyes of the more 
spiritual members, he gives no sufficient evidence of a sound and 
saving religious experience. They are aware, indeed, that the 
presumption is in favor of the candidate ; they watch and pray 
against a captious and censorious temper ; and gladly would they 
rid themselves of their scruples. But alas! in the services of the 
sanctuary ; in the prayer-meeting ; in private conversation, they 
have listened in vain for the manifestations of an heart-felt sense 
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of the evil of sin; the preciousness of Christ, and dependence 
upon almighty grace. If he has not wholly omitted to speak on 
these and kindred themes, he has handled them with a languor 
and reserve, not to be looked for in one who counts all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord. 
His deportment, too, in social circles, seems to evince a desire to 
be an entertaining, well:bred gentleman, rather than a faithful 
watchman for souls. ‘They tremble at the thought of placing 
themselves, and their children, under the spiritual guidance of 
one who is destitute of experimental piety. 

Meanwhile, the customary steps are taken by the society, and 
a majority of the church, preparatory to ordination. A council 
is called. Some of its members are informed of the reason why 
the call of the church was not unanimous. ‘The pastor elect is 
carefully examined, both in regard to his doctrinal views, and 
experimental knowledge of religion. The more searching the 
inquiries, the less satisfactory are the replies. At length the 
council resolve not to proceed to the ordination. Forthwith it is 
noised through the town, that a few stiff old-fashioned members of 
the church, more nice than wise, are the authors of all this morti- 
fication and disappointment. Bigots and schismatics are not the 
worst names by which they are called. The preacher himself is 
deeply affronted, and bends all his efforts towards strengthening 
his hold upon the irreligious portion of the community. His 
resentment runs high ; and but a short period elapses, before all 
candid Christians acknowledge that good service was rendered 
to the cause of religion by the firmness and prudence of those 
whose consciences refused to bend to the gale of public opinion. 

The solemn remonstrance of a brother, calmly expressed at the 
turning point, may save a community from being led by a blind 
guide. Such a remonstrance, earnestly and kindly uttered at the 
critical moment, cannct be more decided than the case demands. 
If it is withheld from false modesty, or apprehension of personal 
inconvenience, can he who suppresses it have ‘‘ good report of the 
truth ?’’ Does silence at such a juncture denote sympathy with 
the Ephesian Christians who “ could not bear them that were evil, 
and trie them who said they were apostles and were not?”’? How 
will the disciple of Christ reproach himself in subsequent years, as 
he sees the foundations turned out of course by the man against 
whose dangerous sentiments he neglected to warn the people. 
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In his ‘* History of several impostors, pretending to be minis- 
ters, remarkably detected in the churches of New England, with 
a faithful advice to all the churches emitted by some of the pastors 
on that occasion,”’— Cotton Mather cites the following from the 
declaration of the Congregational brethren in England ; “ We do, 
in the bonds of our Lord Jesus Christ, pray and beseech all such 
as fear God, that they give not the least encouragement unto 
the preaching of men either ignorant or erroneous in the great 
articles of faith, or scandalous in their lives and conversations, 
or otherwise unmeet for this holy employment, lest they bring the 
guilt of these men’s sins on their own souls.’ He states that 
a resolution had been adopted by ministers in this country, ‘ That 
no stranger coming as a preacher among us, without sufficient 
assurances of his being what he pretends to be, shall be employed 
in our pulpits without a solemn examination of his capacities for 
the tremendous work of preaching the glorious gospel of God.” 





PROGRESS. 


TuE word progress is fulfilling a great mission just at this time. 
It is, indeed, the watchword of the ambitious, of the restless, and 
to a great extent, of the expectant part of the world. It is ever 
in the mouths of those who seek the ear of the multitude. It 
cannot be denied, that the mind of the age utters itself through 
this word more frequently than through any other. It is vague 
enough to express all the views of the most misty and nebulous 
intellects. It is broad enough to cover as much as any may 
desire, either of change, or innovation. It is a convenient sub- 
stitute for various other cant terms, such as Socialism, Fourierism, 
Land-Reform, Rationalism, Mysticism, Theological Reform ; when 
the open use of such phrases would be imprudent and suicidal. 
It is the chief stock in trade of a multitude of orators, writers, and 
aspirants for fame and influence. Nor can the fact be disguised, 
that it is a favorite word with many ministers of the gospel, who 
feel themselves called to mould the state of opinion and policy in 
the church of God. And these, we would fain hope, use it in 
a safe and Christian sense. No doubt all good men, who use it 
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at all, intend to use itin aright sense. And yet, it is to be feared, 
as we shall shew in the sequel, that many, not knowing what they 
do, use it in a manner calculated to subvert the distinctions 
between truth and error, and between right and wrong. 
Movement may be progress. But it is very plain, that men 
may be advancing in sin and error, rather than truth and good- 
ness. It is not enough, then, that there be progress; it must be 
of the right kind, —in the right direction. Hence, it is obvious, 
that it must be measured by some admitted standard, before its 
character can be known. It cannot itself be the measure and 
test of right, and truth, and duty. But the manner in which 
multitudes, including some of the “ masters in Israel,” use the 
word, is such as to make the course which the church and the 
world are actually taking at any given period, the measure and 
the standard of truth and of duty. This, no doubt, is often done 
unconsciously. But the effect is none the less mischievous and 
fatal on that account. If the course which the world is actually 
taking is the measure of truth and right, then it is perfectly 
evident that the Bible is no longer our rule. The office, even of 
conscience is superseded. All standards are overthrown. All 
moral distinctions and Christian principles are obliterated. And 
the whole issues in that monstrous dogma of infidelity and licen- 
tiousness, that “‘ whatever is, is right.”’ Let us, then, see whether 
this malignant virus’ be not working in the Christian church. 
There is a numerous class, who plead, directly or indirectly, 
that the church ought to be constantly varying her doctrines, to 
the end that there may be “ progress” in theological science. 
They argue in behalf of such doctrinal innovations as they wish to 
introduce, not merely, or chiefly, that they are supported by 
Scripture and sound reason; but that there must be progress in 
theology as well as all other sciences and arts. Indeed, they 
put it wholly on the footing of things secular and earthly, in 
respect to its changeable and progressive character. Thus, if 
a distinctive and established doctrine of Christianity be assailed, 
which the whole church has ever clung to as vital and fundamen- 
tal, this class of men will countenance the innovation because it 
shews ‘ progress in theology.”” They will ridicule those who are 
alarmed about the “ progress” of error, as men of a past age, 
the victims of anile fears, wanting in liberal and comprehensive 
views, and out of sympathy with the advancing spirit of the age. 
VOL. III. 43 * 
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They will endeavor to hush the friends of sound doctrine by con- 
siderations like these, rather than by meeting them in a fair argu- 
ment upon the merits of the case, the testimonies of Scripture, 
and the conscious experience of the people of God in all ages. 
Now it is perfectly evident, that so far as such considerations are 
brought to bear upon any controversy touching religious doctrine 
or practice, the Word of God is supplanted as the standard of 
truth and duty, and the idol Progress is installed in its place. 

But it will doubtless be replied by this class of men, that they 
confess the Bible to be the fixed and infallible standard of Chris- 
tian doctrine ; but that the knowledge of it which men possess, their 
apprehensions and interpretations of it, are imperfect, variable, 
progressive ; and that in this sense they hold to what they call the 
‘¢ improveableness of theology.” 

There is enough of truth in this to give it plausibility. But it is 
true only within certain limits; and in the intent and bearing given 
to it by these reasoners, it is utterly false. So far as philological, 
archeological, geographical, and other researches and discoveries 
may elucidate particular passages, it is undoubtedly true that 
there will be progress in our knowledge of the Scriptures. So 
far as the divines of any age have been entangled in the meshes 
of some false metaphysical system, and have suffered that system 
to control and pervert their interpretations of the Bible, and their 
statements of Christian doctrine, so far there may be improvement 
in theological formulas, when those false metaphysics are aban- 
doned. But that those portions of the Bible which declare the 
great and vital truths of the gospel, such as form the essence of 
Christianity, and the basis of salvation, are dependent for their 
interpretation, on the progress of any secular sciences or discov- 
eries, on any thing beyond a common knowledge of the tongues 
in which they were written, it would be invidious to pretend. 
They speak their own import to candid minds of every age. The 
most that is requisite for their due apprehension is the candor and 
the spiritual discernment of true piety. They were certainly 
understood by those to whom they were immediately addressed, 
and by all later Christians. How could it be otherwise? They 
are inspired for the purpose of leading men directly to piety and 
salvation. How can they have this effect, if unintelligible to the 
respective generations that have embraced them? Men are 
required to believe and obey them, on pain of eternal perdition, as 
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soon as they hear them? But why, if they cannot be rightly 
understood until beheld in the resplendent light of the nineteenth 
century? It was incumbent on Jews and Gentiles, on all of 
every nation, age, and clime, to whom the gospel should come, 
instantly to believe and obey it, on pain of this awful penalty. 
Is it so then, that as to its distinctive and characteristic features, 
it could not be correctly understood till the present or some 
future age ? 

Nor is this all. The apostles unequivocally take the ground, 
that their teachings of the gospel were correctly understood by 
Christians at the beginning; and that as then received, it was the 
duty of the church to adhere to them ever after, and to shun 
every deviation from them as perilous and fatal. Says John: “I 
have not written unto you because ye know not the truth; but 
because ye know it, and that no lie is of the truth. Let that 
therefore abide in you which ye have heard from the beginning.” 
‘“‘Tf there come any unto you, and bring not this doctrine, receive 
him not into your house, neither bid him God-speed.” So Paul 
speaks of the ‘one faith,” “‘ the faith of God’s elect,” as if it 
were common to all his chosen in all ages. He charges us to 
hold fast the form of sound words, to be ‘‘ established in the faith 
as we have been taught.’’ He certainly inhibits us from giving 
countenance to any deviations from this perpetual and well-under- 
stood faith of the church; from being “ carried about by divers 
and strange doctrines;” and from being tossed to and fro “ by 
every wind of doctrine.” 

So far from taking the ground, that his doctrine was subject to 
the law of progress, and that we are of course to look for a more 
perfect development of it in the present or future, than the past, 
he expressly forewarns his readers, that “ the time will come, when 
men will not endure sound doctrine.” 

Moreover, the guidance of the Spirit is assuredly promised to 
believers, to enable them to discern and know the essential and 
vital truths of the Word. The Saviour gives them, “ not the 
spirit of the world, but the Spirit which is of God, that they may 
know the things which are freely given them of God.” They 
have “an anointing of the Holy One, whereby they know all 
things ;”’— which surely means at least as much as the essentials 
of Christian truth. This is the inalienable privilege of every 
believer, and of the true church of God collectively. 
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And more than this. There is an actual body of Christian 
doctrine, which has been steadfastly received and clung to from 
the beginning, on the part of regenerate and sanctified persons. 
They have not only withstood all deviations from it, but have 
been jealous of all ‘‘ tendencies” to deviate from it in persons 
claiming to be disciples. Such are the doctrines of the Trinity, 
Incarnation, and Atonement. ‘The church has not only clung to 
these doctrines ; it has refused to recognize those who deny them 
as entitled to the name of Christian. No General Council has 
yet been found that would tolerate any evasion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, under the forms of Arianism, Sabellianism, or Trithe- 
ism ; or the rejection of the two complete natures in the one per- 
son of Christ; or the denial that Christ died as a vicarious sacri- 
fice to satisfy divine justice. The fall and corruption of human 
nature by the sin of the first man; redemption by the blood, 
regeneration by the Spirit, acceptance through the mediation, of 
the Second Man, the Lord from heaven; the necessity of faith, 
repentance, and holiness of life ; the forgiveness of sins, the gen- 
eral judgment, the resurrection of the body, and the life everlast- 
ing, have been held fast with immovable tenacity by the Chris- 
tians of every age and nation. They may have been held with 
different degrees of clearness. They may have been at times 
partially adulterated by divers admixtures of human philosophy and 
vain conceits. They may have been held in connection with other 
precious truths of Scripture which are involved in, and strongly 
support them, such as election, regeneration, and perseverance ; 
yet they have been held immovably by the people of God. The 
church ever has contended, and will contend for them, against all 
opposition, and despite all “* Progress” in the contrary direction, 
till she is no longer militant, but triumphant. Herein lie her his- 
toric and her present unity, her true catholicity. This is the 
only catholic faith held semper, ubique, et ab omnibus, by all that 
are sanctified in Christ Jesus. 

And why should it not be so? Is not sin, that disease which 
the gospel is sent to heal, the same distemper in all ages? Are 
not the physician, the remedy, and the appliances for its cure, 
the same? Are not faith, repentance, and the whole ground of 
salvation ever the same? Is not experimental piety ever the 
same? Do not the same motives excite it; the same principles, 
affections, and practices, ever constitute it? How then can we 
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suppose, that, as to the substance of it, God should so set it forth, 
as that what seems truth to his people in one generation, shall 
seem error in the next ? 

Moreover, he who entertains the modern conception of Christian 
doctrine, puts it in a position which must provoke the contempt of 
the world, while it undermines all real faith and earnestness in 
himself. For how can the world respect a system which, in one 
breath, demands belief and obedience on pain of eternal perdi- 
tion ; and in the next. represents itself as hereafter liable, if not 
likely, to be proved defective and untrue? Must not unbelievers 
look upon such pretensions with ineffable scorn? And how is it 
possible for one to believe in that as true, which he at the same 
time regards as lable to be proved untrue? Can he be like those 
primitive Christians, who Anew the truth? How can he be in 
earnest in inculeating that in which he has no certain faith ? 
How can he make converts to a religion thus set forth? If the 
trumpet give a sound so uncertain, who shall prepare himself for 
the battle? What other result can ensue from this supposed 
chameleon-like changeableness of Christian: doctrine, but wide- 
spread infidelity ? 

In fine, there has ever been this “ one faith,’’ which all true 
Christians have embraced as the foundation of their hopes; and 
the reception of which they have maintained to be necessary to 
salvation, or to entitle any to the Christian name. This has been 
well understood to be Christianity. ‘Other foundation can no 
man lay.”” Men may build upon it more or less of the wood, 
hay, and stubble of human imperfection and error in regard to 
affiliated doctrines, or in the explanation of these doctrines, all to 
be consumed at the last day. Multitudes, whole sects and com- 
munions, may so multiply these errors as to subvert Christianity 
itself, while yet they retain the name. This was true at the 
beginning. It is true now. It shews the necessity of trying the 
spirits, whether they be of God, by the written word: while, at 
the same time, as to the great truths by which we are sanctified, 
we cannot deviate materially from that interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, in the faith of which the saints have ever lived, and the 
martyrs died, without peril to our souls. 

Another form in which this spurious idea of progress shews 
itself, is in the notion sometimes advanced, that it is in the 
nature of things necessary that the church should experience the 
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effects of various forms of error, before it is possible for her to 
discern and accept the truth: or still worse, that what is true for 
one age, and ought then to be accepted as such, is false in subse- 
quent ages, and ought to be discarded as such. It is clear that 
all the arguments adduced under the preceding head, bear with 
crushing weight upon this scheme. It denies both reality and 
certainty to Christian truth. It renders it as capricious and 
fluctuating as the wicked fancies of men. It puts us afloat 
upon universal scepticism. There is indeed a sense in which 
error is divinely permitted, and overruled for the ultimate 
advancement of truth. But for all that, it is none the less error, 
which it is sinful and hurtful to embrace. Sin ceases not to be 
sin, because the wrath of man shall be made to praise God. 
According to this system, popery was true and good for one age, 
and Rationalism is good and true for another. ‘This idea, in 
various forms, deeply infects and poisons current literature. It 
surely subverts all moral distinctions, and makes shipwreck of 
the faith once delivered to the saints. 

The same idea is often insinuated in another way. It is said, 
by some, to be the duty of all who would shape and bless their 
generation, to sympathize with that generation in its yearnings 
and instincts. One would suppose that the statement of this doc- 
trine must be its confutation. If it were true, the ministers of 
God are required to fraternize with, and are forbidden to rebuke, 
the wickedness and delusion of their day. Christ, and all other 
martyrs to the popular hatred of truth and goodness, are inex- 
cusable for making their lives a sacrifice to their principles. 

While there then will be progress in secular science and art, 
so long as the human mind is preserved from stagnation: while 
there will as long, be progress in sacred philology and minute 
criticism on the Holy Scriptures; there can, in our judgment be 
no new discoveries, essentially changing that body of doctrines 
which Christians have always taken for Christianity. There are 
reasons for progress in the former things ; because new facts are 
always coming to light as a basis for new opinions. But in regard 
to the substance of Christian doctrine, the same identical elements 
out of which a judgment is formed, have been fully in possession 
of the people of God from the beginning. These are the written 
word and Christian experience, with spiritual illumination for the 
right discernment of all things pertaining to life and godliness. 
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These doctrines have ever been equally important, and equally 
easy to be believed by sincere Christians. And, aside from cer- 
tain adventitious human explanations or additions, in which there 
is sometimes a downward and sometimes an upward progress, 
all have held alike the same truth in Jesus, which they have 
“heard from the beginning,” and * contended earnestly for the 
faith once delivered to the saints.” This faith the Christian will 
make his standard, by which he will guage and test all other 
things. He will measure the progress of the church or the world 
by their increasing conformity to this standard, or their deflection 
from it. But he will not take the state of opinion and feeling in 
his own day, for the standard of truth. He will not go on the 
presumption that each newest phase of doctrine is of course 
better than any that has preceded it. He will go, rather, upon 
the opposite presumption. He will put upon every innovator, at 
least, the burden of proving his new dogma, before lending him 
countenance. For the progress of men towards truth and right- 
eousness, he will ever valiantly and hopefully labor ; though often 
compelled to weep that the time has come when many will not 
endure sound doctrine. Against that counterfeit progress which 
would conform Christian doctrine to the fitful fancies of sinful and 
deluded man, he will ever sturdily array himself. 





SANCTIFICATION BY THE CROSS. 


MEN are in the habit of treating Christ very much as they ought 
to deal by their sins, — Crucify him, crucify him! not them, — 
being the common cry. Just that rejection and contempt which 
the world deserves, is met by the glorious cross of our Lord. 

Painstaking to reform the inner man, and society at large, con- 
tinues from age to age. Philosophy has tried her enchantments, 
and the aid of legislation has been invoked. At one time, a new 
modelling of the social system is proclaimed as the grand panacea ; 
at another, universal education. Mingled with the tumultuous 
sacking of palaces, demolishing of thrones, and erection of new 
republics, we now hear the watch-words, — Liberty, Hquality, 
Fraternity! But whatever mankind, as nations or as individuals, 
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may gain by movements and appliances of their own, does history, 
do the signs of the present time, give encouragement of any 
approach even, to the eradication of moral evil? Mighty and sudden 
as seem to be the strides now taken in social improvement, is it 
not still pertinent toask: ‘* Where is the wise? Where is the 
scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world?’’ Does not God 
still make foolish the wisdom of this world ? 

It seems not to be apprehended with sufficient distinctness, 
even among evangelical Christians, that the death of Christ is the 
one conspicuous event, around which cluster all other facts and 
dispensations of God’s gracious economy with the world at large, 
and with any individual believer. The work of Christ, as the 
suffering and atoning Messiah, is held up by the sacred writers in 
a@ commanding prominence ; yes, in a sublime and jealous isola- 
tion. Patriarchs did indeed live for us; prophets prophecied for 
us; angels minister unto us, but Immanuel alone redeemed us. 
Between man and man, may be many mediators ; between God 
and men, one only. In civil, social, and personal disasters, there 
are many modes of rescue, while from spiritual ruin there is one 
only. Man could in no way make, or be made, a satisfaction to 
divine justice ; and by no purely human process, could he make 
himself, or be made, into a holy being. The Son of God alone 
could say: ‘* Lo, I come!’ and hence he will divide the accom- 
plishment and the glory of this work with no other. 

The application of Christ’s work in the recovery of sinners is 
two-fold, his merits availing both for justification and sanctifica- 
tion. One is a single act, the other a process; one without, the 
other within us; by the former our relation is changed, — it frees 
us from the condemnation of sin; by the latter, our natures are 
changed, — it delivers from the power of sin. And it is through 
Jesus Christ exclusively, that there is purification as well as 
expiation, — ‘‘ he came by water and blood.” 

The place which his great works holds with respect to justifica- 
tion, is comparatively well understood by evangelical Christians, 
but the relation of his cross to their sanctification, appears not to 
be so generally and distinctly apprehended. The true position to 
be taken is this: Apart from the doctrine of Christ’s atoning 
death, evangelical purity and growth in grace are no more attain- 
able than is pardon. The scriptural representation is, that Christ 
crucified is not more evidently made unto us righteousness and 
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redemption, than he is made sanctification unto us; for it is the 
doctrine of the cross which forms the larger part of that truth by 
which believers are cleansed. Without the death of Christ, there 
would be no death to sin; for man’s inventions and methods all 
fail of the required end, neither possessing, nor being able to pro- 
cure, any vitality. They cannot introduce the necessary evan- 
gelical element into the reform of the inner man, because they 
do not bring the soul into any vital connection with God’s only 
appointed provision for our recovery to holiness. 

Much as may be done by other methods towards modifying or 
subduing pride, envy, covetousness, ambition, anger, lust, still 
one or the other of them, or perhaps all in turn, will conspire 
to keep the soul like a troubled sea. The problem of quieting 
this turbid and turbulent fountain is transmitted from age to 
age unsolved. ‘The question is still asked, How shall this 
warring world within be subdued? Better, every one agrees, 
better is he that is slow to anger than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. But who is the 
happy victor? What are his implements? They only that are 
Christ’s have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts; for 
though we war in the flesh, we do not war after the flesh; bring- 
ing into captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ. 
Christ obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, furnishes 
the model and the means of spiritual conquest. 

Tt is true, that self-control of a certain kind, and to a very 
desirable degree, may be acquired, and attractive and command- 
ing exhibitions of character be found, where this higher principle 
of faith does not exist; and where its appropriate object, the 
cross, is not seen, or is even scorned. But a complete mastery 
over the passions, a subjugation of the inner self to the law of 
supreme love to God, can be realized in no other way than by 
looking to Christ in obedience and confidence. The atoning virtue 
of his death must be felt, must be appreciated, and be appropriated 
by faith ; else the refractory spirit will never bow in meekness. 

Indeed, without such appropriation, no progress whatever 
toward, or in the Christian life, can be made. Sin can be 
viewed aright, no where except in the light of Calvary. No 
where else upon earth does holiness so reveal its infinite worth. 
No where else was the price laid down which purchased the means 
and the efficiency for restoring diseased souls. From no other 
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source can motives be drawn of such nature and power as to 
bring carnal propensities under the reign of practical godliness. 
Three leading errors here present themselves. Antinomians, 
for instance, maintain that the law is no longer in force, and that 
the gospel plan supercedes the obligation of good works. Hence 
they hold, that Christ died in our stead, not only as Redeemer, 
but as Sanctifier; that his death exempts not only from the 
penalty, but from the requirements, of the law, — and that his 
crucifixion stands in the place both of our punishment, and of 
our spiritual crucifixion. Those who have distinctly avowed so 
unscriptural a dogma, have never been comparatively numerous ; 
yet the leaven, in some disguised form,is not uncommon. It exists 
and works mischievously whenever any one abuses his supposed 
acceptance with God, or God’s readiness to forgive, into an excuse 
for remissness. But a disposition to turn the grace of God into licen- 
tiousness is proof that a person knows nothing of Christ crucified, or 
of being crucified himself ; for the man who derives saving benefit 
from the death of Christ, is the man who mortifies the deeds of 
the body. All who are chosen in Christ, are chosen in him, that 
they should be holy and without blame before him in love. 
Another error presenting itself here, is that of Romanism. 
This is the mistake of putting something else in the place of 
Christ ; and it is a frequent mistake of Protestants too. It is 
a striking characteristic of the papal church, that she stands forth 
preéminent in her penances. If these practices, — a part of them 
at least, — were imposed and performed in an intelligent evan- 
gelical spirit, that church would so far be a model to Christendom. 
But in point of fact, she presumes to impose vows which God 
does not appoint, and exacts a mortification of the outer, rather 
than the inner man ; and all this, as the most charitable judgment 
will pronounce, in an entire absence, to a great extent, of all 
proper regard to the work of Christ. The system makes a virtual 
substitution for Christ. It crucifies its adherents, with a view to 
atonement, rather than sanctification; putting its rough garments 
and severe fastings in place of Christ’s wounded head and hands. 
And when its crucifixes, its impressive pictures and music are 
employed, it is with an effect mainly upon the imagination; so 
that the process would not be materially different, or more Chris- 
tian, if the person and events thus contemplated were wholly 
fictitious. Imagination is not the grand medium of sanctification. 
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To macerate the body is not to ameliorate the soul. It is easier to 
put reputed heretics to death, than to crucify one’s own sins ; 
easier indeed to kill the soul, than to kill sin. 

Another error is that of the Socinians, which consists in doing 
away, both theoretically and practically, with the distinguishing 
work of our Lord. In denying the atonement in any proper 
sense, it removes the basis of sanctification, as wellas pardon ; and 
this it does, by resolving the influence of Christ’s work into the 
purely moral influence of instruction and example. Christ did 
indeed set a faultless example, the only one ever witnessed in this 
world ; he did indeed, if we please so to speak, die as a martyr, 
the chief of martyrs; but all that was the least he did. The 
one object of his mission, standing forth in divine peculiarity, is 
his redemption of God’s elect. That grave man of Athens who 
coolly drank the fatal cup presented him by his jailor was, in his 
way, a martyr; and he commands our profound respect. When 
the Decii, father, son, and grandson, successively devoted them- 
selves to death for their country, it was with thrilling effect upon 
all Roman minds, and to thisday upon our minds. Yet from the 
whole range of history, collect all the rare instances of parental, 
fraternal, and patriotic devotion, they illustrate one only of the 
elements in Christ’s self-sacrifice, — the benevolence of his inter- 
position. ‘The grand design of his sufferings finds no parallel in 
such cases, moving and valuable as they are. The death of 
Socrates had no power to deliver the Athenians from their cor- 
ruptions and fickleness, and the self-immolation of those Romans 
might, or might not, have won victory for their eagles. But 
the death of Christ was by deliberate appointment long time 
previous; it was to secure a definite, certain result; it was 
the stipulated foundation for rescue from hell and sin of all 
who are to enter heaven. This is the fundamental and the 
crowning truth of Christianity. Valuable as is escape from wrath 
to come, valuable as is reconciliation to an offended God, valuable 
as is holiness now, and the white robe in glory hereafter, so 
precious to the believer is this doctrine of the cross. Christ’s 
spotless example they prize, his incomparable precepts they prize, 
but it is his death as the foundation for delivery from the power, 
as well as guilt, of sin, which engages their profoundest admira- 
tion and gratitude. In that they have faith; without that they 
would not even have hope. 
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REVIEW. * 


Lives OF THE Curer FatHers or New Encuanp. Boston. 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 

Vol. I. The Life of Joun Cotron. By A. W. M’Clure. Vol I. 
The Lives of JoHN Witson, Joun Norton, and Joun DaAven- 
port. By A. W. M’Clure. Vol. III. The Life of Joun Extor, 
with an Account of the Early Missionary Efforts among the Indians 
of New England. By Nehemiah Adams. Vol. 1V. The Life of 
Tuomas SHEPARD. By John A. Albro. Vol. V. The Lives 
of INcREAsSE Marner and Sir Wittiam Puirps. By Enoch 
Pond. Vol VI. The Life of Thomas Hooker. By Edward 
W. Hooker. 


THAT turbulent disorganizers among the first settlers of New 
England, disappointed in their too sanguine expectations, or dis- 
satisfied with the shape given to the constitution of the Church 
and State, should have complained of those who were the chief 
agents in the enterprise, is not strange. Some of this class shrank 
from the hardships and endurance necessary to success ; and vol- 
untarily returning, ‘‘ excused their cowardice by defaming the 
country.” Others, who, for outrage or sedition, could not be 
restrained within the jurisdiction of the colony, and who received 
permission to leave it, or were sent home to England, vindicated 
their conduct by vilifying the rulers and the people of the coun- 
try. ‘he vituperation of such men was natural and harmless. 
Nor are we more surprised to find, here and there, an ambitious 
scavenger among the prelatical and Socinian opposers of the 
Puritans, who, from the sinks and sewers of antiquity, will bring 
forth these bitter invectives and stale slanders. Yet, the Pilgrim 
Fathers sit above them, “ like the chaste lady among the grotesque 
monsters in the rabble of Comus,”’ lofty and serene, to be chattered 
and grinned at, by the whole rabble of satyrs and goblins. 

But we have been surprised that intelligent biographers, and 
learned historians, and eloquent orators, who sit under the cool 
and protecting shade of the tree planted by the Fathers, and who 


* This article was originally written for another publication, for which it 
was deemed unsuitable on account of the cast of its theology. It is admitted 
to these pages with some hesitation, inasmuch as most of the volumes reviewed 
are from the pens of several of the editors of this work. It was thought, 
however, that the regard which is due to the memory of the Chief Fathers of 
New England ought to overcome any such scruple ; especially as the measure 
js sanctioned by most respectable precedents. Eps. 
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eat of its delicious fruit, should be willing to repeat old scandals 
and groundless accusations against those who planted it. And 
this, too, for doing only that which seemed necessary to preserve 
it, while taking root, from the spades and pickaxes of ruthless rad- 
icals. This is not only unjust, but ungrateful. 

We do not claim that the Chief Fathers of New England were 
infallible or immaculate. They were, perhaps, as liable to err as 
are their descendants, but not more so. They did some things 
which their children would not now do. And we do quite as 
many which they would not have done. But, in coming to this 
country, they were engaging in an enterprise of inconceivable 
magnitude and importance. And we claim that their method of 
accomplishing it was marked with piety and prudence, liberality 
and sagacity ; and that their motives partook of a degree of purity 
and moral elevation, not surpassed in any similar undertaking 
since the days of the apostles. We know it is said that ‘ detrac- 
tion is sometimes provoked by undue praise.”’ But we do not 
admit that provocation is an excuse for detraction or slander, in 
a historian or biographer. Then, it should be remembered, that 
it may be only in the detractor’s opinion, that the praise is undue. 
And if, with reference to our venerated ancestors, it may have 
sometimes been somewhat so, it is so filial, and withal so amiable, 
a fault, that we are compelled to infer a large measure of preju- 
dice or ill-will in the heart, which could be excited by it, to pil- 
lage them of an iota of commendation, justly their due. 

We should not, indeed, expect that the accurate delineation of 
the lives and characters of the Fathers of New England, would 
much please those of their descendants who have abjured the 
faith of those Fathers. Yet, we do not see how they can object 
to such a delineation as “sectarian.”” The main question is this: 
Is it according to truth? Is the picture a good likeness of the 
original? Are all the facts so stated, and the motives so inter- 
preted, as to give to the whole figure the hues, and symmetry, 
and vigor of real life, ‘‘ a life which has the calm of permanence, 
not the fitful flush of the moment; an expression which exhibits 
the entire and enduring character, not the casual predominance 
of any one temporary feeling?”’ If this main question cannot be 
answered affirmatively,— if some essential facts are omitted in 
these volumes, or some unfairly stated, or some applied to other 
than the legitimate objects of history,—if in any fundamental 

VOL. III. 44* 
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point, a false impression is conveyed; let it be shewn, and the 
authors will stand publicly disqualified for the work which they 
undertook. But, if nothing of this can be made to appear, if the 
books pass the ordeal of thorough historic criticism, and yet are 
found to favor one system of religious faith, it should not be 
ascribed to a partisan spirit in the writers. This is a matter 
clearly beyond their control. They could not, if they would, have 
worked over those old stiff Puritan Fathers into modern elastic 
religionists, with whom freedom has usurped the place of faith ; who 
seek after truth, but deem it temerity in any one to suppose that 
he has found it; with whom error is about as good as truth, if the 
examiner is only sincere; whose Theism has only an impersonal 
Deity, and whose Christianity has no Christ; yea, with whom 
** that is Christianity which a man believes to be Christianity.” 
Our Fathers were firm believers in the integrity of the sacred 
Scriptures, and in the inspiration of its writers. They believed 
that it was the only infallible rule of faith and of discipline, and 
the men who did not receive it as such, they regarded as infidels. 
They held, that truth was an objective reality as well as a sub- 
jective state or emotion; and that error was always dangerous, 
and might be ruinous, even when accompanied by sincerity. A 
sound Christian doctrine made a large part of their moral being. 
It was this strong meat, on which they fed out of the sacred Word, 
that gave them their firmness of purpose, their heroic devotion to 
the cause of truth, and their noble daring for the sake of liberty. 
It was only men of such a religious faith, who would have engaged 
in such an enterprise,— who could have exhibited such a pro- 
longed and martyr-like devotion to truth, and such an unbending 
resistance to tyranny. Where would have been, at this very 
time, these puny reformers, these delicate philanthropists, and 
these effeminate revilers of the faith of the Fathers, had the place 
which this faith has occupied in the history of the world for the 
last three hundred years, been filled by their tinctures of Chris- 
tianity, their rose-water dilutions of the gospel? Dozing, perhaps, 
in the caves of papal darkness, or crouching like vassals at the 
foot of some feudal despot’s throne; cloistered like monks, or 
serving like menials. They have been made free by the very 
truths which they now despise. They have been refreshed at the 
very fountains which they now to seek to dry up. Nothing but 
the strong doctrines of the gospel received by our Fathers, and 
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which have been generally termed Calvinistic, would have wrought 
out such glorious results for New England. 

The sovereignty of God and a particular divine providence,— 
the essential sinfulness of the race,— justification through faith in 
the blood of Christ, and renewal and sanctification by the Spirit, 
—these are the doctrines that cast man on the divine agency, 
and stir up his own. ‘These make pardon possible, and move him 
to seek it. These shake the thrones of despots, and make tyrants 
tremble. These proclaim the right of religious and civil freodom, 
and teach men how to use it. “ By their fruits, ye shall know 
them. Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?”’ Can 
an evil tree bring forth such good fruit ? 

In short, the Chief Fathers were not Unitarians, but Trinita- 
rians. ‘They were not Baptists, but Psedo-baptists. They were 
not Episcopalians, but Congregationalists. And we felicitate the 
public on the fact that the writers of the volumes before us, 
are doctrinally and ecclesiastically in the true line of descent from 
the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The six volumes of this series contain the lives of nine of the 
Chief Fathers of New England. Of these, eight were clergymen, 
and one a layman. Seven of them, Cotton, Wilson, Norton, 
Davenport, Eliot, Shepard, and Hooker, fled from persecution in 
England. Increase Mather, and Sir William Phipps were born 
in New England. 

The two volumes by Mr. M’Clure contain the lives of the first 
four ministers of the First Church in Boston. The author has 
made himself thoroughly master of his subject. Ile has surveyed 
the whole field, and possessed himself of the richest materials 
which it affords. His style is distinguished for directness and 
strength, rather than for beauty, although some of his passages 
are scarcely surpassed in elegance by the finest portions of Ban- 
croft or Macauley. He abounds in metaphors and images, and 
is not deficient in logic. His sense of the humorous is exquisite. 
His sarcasm is biting, and his pen is a perilous weapon to the 
revilers of the faith and order of the Fathers; and may be, some- 
times, a little so to him who holds it. 

Besides the interesting pieces of biography which his books con- 
tain, Mr. M’Clure has given a valuable historical statement of the 
ecclesiastical principles of the Fathers, and an able vindication of 
them from the unjust charge of a persecuting spirit. 
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Dr. Adams, in his Life of Eliot, has collected a large amount 
of interesting information relating to the missionary spirit and 
labors of the first settlers of New England, particularly respecting 
their Indian policy. This gives to his work an intrinsic value, not 
surpassed by that of any of his coadjutors. His large philan- 
thropy and love of Christian missions, fit him peculiarly to write 
the biography of such a man as Eliot. 

To those who have been accustomed to hear the planters of 
New England reproached as guilty of the most mercenary and 
exterminating conduct in this matter, we take pleasure in com- 
mending the perusal of this Life of ‘* the apostle to the Indians.” 

It was one of the professed objects of the Puritans in coming 
to this then dreary wilderness, ‘‘ to win and incite the natives of 
the country to the knowledge of the true God, and Saviour of 
mankind, and the Christian faith.’’ The device on the seal of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, was the figure of an Indian, uttering 
the Mace lonian cry: ‘* Come over and help us.”” The Plymouth 
Colony early provided by law for the preaching of the gospel 
among the Indians. The Massachusetts Bay Colony soon 
followed their example. Eliot commenced the study of the Indian 
language in 1641; and five years later, began his labors among 
them at Nonantum. In 1661, an Indian Church was formed. 
Thomas Mayhew began his labors among the Indians at Martha’s 
Vineyard in 1643, and from that time till 1803, including five 
generations, the Indian Church there was supplied with pastors 
from this apostolic family. As a result of these missionary efforts, 
there were in 1698, thirty Indian churches in Massachusetts, 
comprehending about three thousand converted Indians, being 
nearly three-fourths of the whole Indian population. 

Eliot is entitled to the honor of being the first among Protes- 
tants, to translate the Word of God into a heathen tongue. The 
first Bible printed in the New World, was the fruit of missionary 
labor for the Indians. The first tract for the heathen, was writ- 
ten for the same purpose, by Thomas Shepard. Both were printed 
at Cambridge. 

Nor were our Fathers less scrupulously just in their pecuniary 
transactions with the aborigines, than they were benevolent in 
their efforts to bring them to the Christian faith. Governor Endi- 
cott, in his first instructions from the Company, was required to 
extinguish the Indian title to the soil on equitable terms. Dum- 
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mer, in his defence of the New England charters, says that the 
first planters “assured the Americans that they did not come 
among them as invaders, but as purchasers; and they therefore 
collected an assembly of them, to inquire who had the right to dis- 
pose of their lands, and being told it was their sachems or princes, 
they therefore agreed with them for what districts they bought 
publicly, and in open market.” It does not appear that a foot of 
land was taken from them without a fair remuneration. In this 
matter, the Pilgrim Fathers will bear an honorable comparison 
with the Quaker Planter of Pennsylvania ; and they put to shame 
the statesmen of the present generation, who, in defiance of treaty 
stipulations, and of national justice, have waged an exterminating 
war with the Cherokees and Choctaws. 

Between the views of Mr. M’Clure and Dr. Adams, upon the 
authority of our ecclesiastical polity, the careful reader will per- 
ceive some apparent discrepancy. One thinks that Congregation- 
alism has its origin and right in the express prescriptions of the 
Word of God. The unexplained language of the other seems to 
convey the idea that there is no such right or prescription to be 
found there. Mr. M’Clure says: ‘‘ The worship of the church is 
to be fashioned after the New Testament example. We have 
there a fair transcript of the pattern given on the mount, a true 
copy of the ground plan and elevations.’ ‘To follow this, would be 
unquestionably safe. ‘T’o depart from it will be certainly to go 
wrong. It is not enough to justify such a usage in divine worship 
to say that there is nothing in the Bible against it. The truth is, 
‘as John Norton tersely expresses it, ‘ there is enough against it, 
if there be nothing for it.’” * 

The language of Dr. Adams is, “ With regard to the appoint- 
ment of any special form of Church Government, it would seem 
that there is a wise silence in the New Testament.” ‘‘ We may 
infer what form of Church Government prevailed under the apos- 
tles, though different readers of the New Testament will draw 
different inferences. This shews that no form is prescribed as 
essential, otherwise, we should not have been left in the dark, on 
So important a subject.’ ‘Our preference for the Congrega- 
tional form of church government, is not properly founded on any 
prescriptions in the New Testament, but on our convictions that 


* Vol. I. P. 197. 
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this form is most accordant with the genius of Christianity, and of 
republican government. But so surely as we insist on Congre- 
gationalism as having any divine right or authority, and we seek 
to propagate Congregationalism with such convictions, we are as 
surely High-Churchmen and Puseyites as can any where be 
found.” * 

Notwithstanding this apparent discrepancy between these two 
adherents to the faith and order of the Fathers, we are assured on 
the best authority that it is only apparent. And we account for 
this appearance of difference in opinion where none exists, partly 
by the different points of view from which the writers contem- 
plated the subject ; and partly from the want of a sufficiently dis- 
tinct announcement by Dr. Adams, of the object at which he 
aimed. Mr. M’Clure evidently wrote of Congregationalism, as 
a constitution or statute-law, and Dr. Adams as a collection of 
usages, or as common law. As a constitution comprising the dis- 
tinctive principles of ecclesiastical polity, both ascribe to Congre- 
gationalism prescription and authority. As a collection of mere 
usages, set forth as law, on the ground of human precedent, both 
would be equally agreed in withholding these from it. This dis- 
tinction, we think, however, the language of Dr. Adams does not 
make sufficiently evident. He gives a blow at ‘a sectarian 
spirit,’ which he would rebuke when it “ insists on a perfect sim- 
plicity of worship,”’ as well as when it ‘‘ urges the adoption of all 
the ceremonies of the Cathedral.”’ This is the true Congregational 
position. Our polity no more consists in “the absence of all 
forms,’ than in the multiplication of them. Its essence is that 
which will give vitality to all reverential forms, and yet is 
confined to none. With the thoughts which we wish to submit, 
Dr. Adams, we are confident, would in the main concur, though 
they may bear against, what at first sight, might seem to be the 
natural construction of his own language. 

We entirely agree with him that neither the Congregational, 
nor any other form of church government, is prescribed in the 
Word of God as essential to the existence of a church, or to 
acceptable worship. But, while we admit that churches which 
are not governed according to the Congregational discipline, may 
be true churches, we cannot concede that this discipline has no 


* Vol. III. Pp. 62-64. 
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prescription in its favor in the New Testament, and is without 
any divine right or authority. Upon what does our church-polity 
rest, if it has no prescriptions in the New Testament ? Is it upon 
mere human authority ? With whom then, does this authority 
reside ? With the fathers or their children? With the Pope or 
the Pastors,— the bishops or the churches? Should Dr. Adams’s 
right to administer the sacraments be disputed, because his ordi- 
nation was not by diocesan bishops, would he find no “ prescription 
in the New Testament” for the parity of the clergy? Should 
the government of his church by the voice of its own members, 
be declared to have no divine sanction, would he not find a war- 
rant for it in some declarations of Scripture? Should his minis- 
terial brethren conspire to constitute one of their number Bishop 
of Boston, and that one should claim jurisdiction over him, and 
the right to legislate for his church, would he not meet the assump- 
tion by a pure divine independency of the churches? He admits 
that the Congregational church government, ‘‘ comes nearer the 
spirit of Christianity” than any other. But it does not come near 
enough to receive any divine right or authorization from it. He 
prefers it because he thinks it is ‘* more accordant with the genius 
of Christianity ”’ than any other mode. But this, even, is a mat- 
ter of inference, based upon no prescription in the New Testa- 
ment ; in respect to which, ‘‘ different readers draw different infer- 
ences,’ and which also, according to Dr. Adams, shews that we 
“are left in the dark on so important a subject.” But are we 
left in the dark? Is God a wise and considerate Father, and the 
church his family? And has he left no directions for its govern- 
ment and training as a family ? 

Certainly this was not the view of the Chief Fathers of New 
England. No one conviction was deeper in their minds, than 
that the constitution and principles of church government are 
laid down in the Word of God. ‘This was the great point of con- 
test between the Puritans and the hierarchy in England. In‘ The 
Reasons of Church Government,” by Milton, the first chapter has 
the following title: ‘That church government is prescribed in 
the gospel, and that to say otherwise is unsound.” ‘The title of the 
second chapter is: ‘‘ That church government is set down in 
Holy Scripture, and that to say otherwise is untrue.” This was 
the view held by many of the English Reformers. They received 
the Bible as a rule for discipline as well as doctrine. ‘The first 
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and only thing agreed upon by the Pilgrim Fathers before they 
left England, respecting their church-polity, was, ‘‘ the reforma- 
tion of the churches, according to the written Word of God.” 
And the result to which they came was, that “‘ the Congrega- 
tional discipline was instituted by Christ and the apostles.” ‘The 
parts of church government are all of them prescribed in the Word 
of God. So that it is not left in the power of men, officers, 
churches, or any State in the world, to add, or diminish, or alter 
any thing in the least measure therein.”” So say the Fathers in 
the Cambridge Platform, in which Eliot fully agreed with them. 
They believed that their church government was “‘ prescribed in 
the Word of God,” and “ extracted out of the Word of God.” 
This they regarded as giving it “ divine right and authority.” 
And they insisted on this in all their controversies. With this 
“ conviction,’ they sought ‘to propagate’ it. Were they all 
High-Churchmen ? Were Cotton, and Hooker, and Wilson, and 
Davenport, and Shepard, and Mitchell, and Mather, “as really 
Puseyites as can any where be found ?”’ 

If there is one thing on which the Congregational Churches of 
New England are at the present time more agreed than any other, 
it is, we believe, in referring to the New Testament as prescribing 
the principles of their polity. That Christ is the sole lawgiver in 
his church, that he has enacted certain laws for its government, 
that these are Congregational, and are found in the New Testa- 
ment, are ground-truths in our polity. These fundamental prin- 
ciples are the basis of the works of Upham, Woods, Bacon, 
Punchard, Mitchell, and others who have written particularly on 
the subject. Dwight, Hopkins, Spring, Emmons, and others, 
were agreed in the same. Are all these men Puseyites? They 
have all founded their “‘ preference for the Congregational form of 
church government”’ on the ‘prescriptions in the New Testa- 
ment,’ and they have insisted upon these as imparting to it some 
divine right and authority. But this, so far from justly subjecting 
them to the charge of being High-Churchmen, in any odious sense, 
constitutes one cardinal point of the difference between them and 
High-Churchmen. 

The life of Thomas Shepard, the fourth volume in the series, 13 
written by Dr. Albro, the successor of Shepard, as pastor of the 
same church. ‘The book is written in an easy and flowing style, 
which bears the reader along as on the quiet bosom of some mean- 
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dering stream. You float on through rich meadows, and fertile 
fields, and you are regaled by the fragrance of sweet flowers, and 
the flavor of delicious fruits. The author has imparted a kind 
of life to even the dry bones of history. You know that you are 
looking upon a picture; but you are well-nigh beguiled into the 
belief, that it is the living original. It is so natural, so life-like, 
that when you finish the book, you almost imagine yourself to 
have been a fellow-pilgrim, and fellow-sufferer with the good old 
Puritan pastor. You seem to have heard him preach and pray, 
and to be still living under the influence of his fervid eloquence, 
and his earnest piety. Dr. Albro was peculiarly happy in the 
subject which circumstances assigned him. ‘There is a beauty and 
asymmetry, and a moral elevation, in the character of Shepard, 
not surpassed by any of the Fathers. 


‘¢ There is a kind of character in his life, 
That, to the observer, doth his history 
Fully unfold.’’ 


Jacobi says of Géthe’s Autobiography, which Gothe had called 
“Tmagination and Truth:” “I was a party to many of the 
events related, and can bear witness that the accounts of them 
are truer than the truth itself.” So, m writing the biography of 
a man, there is a key-note, which of itself, will almost discover 
the whole melody and harmony of the subject. It will explain 
facts, and interpret motives and actions; and lead to a whole 
view, more like the man’s own true self, than could be produced 
by any analytical or synthetical arrangement of the parts. 
Dr. Albro, we think, has struck the key-note in the music of 
Shepard’s life. 

He has also done good service in showing that the separation 
of the Fathers from the English Church, was not from fanaticism. 
It was occasioned by the enforcement of cruel Test Acts, and 
Conformity Laws. The design of the original reformers, in the 
Church of England, was never carried out. In the latter part of 
the reign of Elizabeth, and in the reign of the Stuarts, the refor- 
mation went backward. Popish vestments and a semi-popish Lit- 
urgy, “the dangerous earnests of sliding back to Rome,” were 
insisted on as essential to the true worship. Christianity was 
neither an objective doctrine, an inward life, nor a quickening 
power. But it was an external sign, a gorgeous ceremony. 

VOL. III. 45 
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“They hallowed it, they fumed it, they sprinkled it, they be- 
decked it, not in robes of pure innocency, but of pure linen, and 
with other deformed and fantastic dresses, in palls and mitres, 
gold and gewgaws, fetched from Aaron’s wardrobe, or the flamen’s 
vestry.” Prelacy was the great Diana of the church, “ under 
whose inquisitorious and tyrannical duncery,” says Milton, ‘ no 
true and splendid wits could flourish.”” ‘The Puritans were per- 
secuted and oppressed. They were not allowed to preach or to 
teach. ‘They were fined and imprisoned. They were whipped 
and mutilated. And, when they could endure no longer, they 
‘fled into the wilderness,” like the woman of the Apocalypse, 
before “the great red dragon,” where also, like her, they had 
‘¢a place, prepared of God.” They brought with them a doctrine, 
‘¢ winnowed and sifted from the chaff of over-dated ceremonies,” 
and a discipline drawn from the pure fountain of the Word of 
God. With this doctrine and this discipline, ‘‘ they made the 
wilderness and the solitary place to be glad for them, and the 
desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 

Dr. Pond has written a few chapters in the fifth volume of this 
series, which will go far to disabuse the minds of his readers, in 
respect to certain allegations against Dr. Mather and his son, 
more particularly and deliberately made in President Quincy’s 
History of Harvard University. Indeed, with those who have 
read the reviews of that history, which appeared in the American 
Biblical Repository, and especially in the first volume of this pub- 
lication, nothing more was necessary effectually to impeach the 
character of the work for historical accuracy, and impartiality. 
Of President Quincy’s reputation as a historian, these reviews 
have been thoroughly destructive, both in this country and in 
England. He had a case to make out in favor of liberal Chris- 
tianity, and against orthodoxy. The reputation of the present 
college dynasty depended, in part, upon his gaining his point. 
This gave a partizan character to his whole work, and destroyed 
its value, except as containing rich materials for an impartial his- 
tory. President Quincy judges his friends with less discrimina- 
tion than might have been expected, and his foes with less charity. 
He sometimes approves with little discretion, and censures with- 
out magnanimity. His eye hunts for the follies of the wise, and 
the frailties of the good, if they do not pronounce his Shibboleth. 
In their noblest and loftiest actions, he suspects them of bad 
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motives, as some visionaries have supposed all high mountains to 
be hollow. He employs their diaries to convict them of a spirit 
and intentions, of which, he has not the magnanimity to say that 
they also prove them innocent. His treatment of the Mathers, 
is like that of physicians in post-mortem examination, not to dis- 
cover the powers of life, but to desery and proclaim the nature 
and workings of disease. His partizan spirit, amounting some- 
times almost to acrimony, disqualified him to write the history 
of such men as were most of the old, sturdy, orthodox Pilgrim 
Fathers. He is incapable of appreciating the central principle of 
their character, and is not competent to pass judgment upon them. 
He views them as under a cloud, which rests only upon his own 
mind. ‘The dark and sombre hues with which their characters 
seem overcast, are inthe organ, not in the object, of his vision. 
Remove the sectarian cataract from the eye, and let these same 
characters, so gloomy and discordant in his sight, be bathed in 
the sweet light of divine charity, and new and unexpected har- 
monies and beauties would be disclosed to him, as the result of 
those powers, ‘‘ which have striven and struggled in the drama of 
life.” We do not complain of the eulogies bestowed upon his favor- 
ites. This is in the general direction of charity, although it may 
proceed from a spirit less divine. But we blame him chiefly for 
the acrimony, with which, contrary to both truth and charity, he 
has stigmatized some whom he considered as enemies. 

It is the able defence of the Mathers, whom President Quincy 
had especially traduced, which seems to have occasioned this 
volume of Dr. Pond’s to be regarded with somewhat of disfavor, 
by a reviewer of these Lives, in the January number of the North 
American Review. Admitting that President Quincy had judged 
Increase Mather, the father, with a little undue severity, the 
reviewer, as if to make up for the admission, is exceedingly lib- 
eral in contemptuous epithets, bestowed upon Cotton Mather, 
the son. ‘‘ He was a conceited, vapory pedant; an ambitious, 
intriguing lover of notoriety. He accumulated more worthless 
learning than any man of his time, and made himself ridiculous by 
continually obtruding it.” That the style of Cotton Mather was 
faulty, and that he made some attainments which were of more 
value in his time than ours, is very true. But that much valua- 
ble “ learning” of the Fathers, is ‘‘ worthless’ to some of the 
children, simply because they do not know how to use it, and that 
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some deep things seem shallow, for no other reason than that men 
have not length of line enough to sound them, is also true. The 
Alps even, appear ‘‘ vapory”’ to one standing in a mist; and 
truth, “‘ which loves open dealing,’’ seems “ intriguing ”’ to one who 
is convicted by it. 


*¢ The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Cesar was ambitious,”’ 


Therefore ambitious Brutus and Cassius slew Cesar. 


‘¢ What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them do it.”’ 


The reviewer says, that “* Dr. Pond makes a more direct 
attempt than any of his coadjutors to uphold and perpetuate cer- 
tain peculiar views of the Puritans,” which had been “ generally 
allowed to pass into oblivion.”” Among these “ peculiar views,” 
are “the doctrine of devils,” or the influence of fallen angels, and 
‘special providence.” Of the former he says: ‘‘ We supposed 
it had no believer among intelligent men in our days;” and the 
latter he pronounces ‘‘ the most irreligious of all religious notions. 
If the doctrine has any weight at all, it is gained at the expense 
of a general providence.” Now, did he not know, that these two 
doctrines were never ‘‘ peculiar to the Puritans?”’’ Was he not 
aware, that they have had a place in the symbols of almost the 
entire church, Romish and Protestant, from the time of the apos- 
tles even down to “ our days.” Is the stigma of ignorance to be 
fastened upon such men as Dr. Pond, for adhering to doctrines 
which are most sincerely believed by nine-tenths of Christendom ? 
Is this almost universal inculcation of religious sentiments, allow- 
ing them ‘to pass into oblivion”? ‘* Special providence the 
most irreligious of all religious notions!’ We do not marvel 
that the ‘‘ learning ”’ of the Fathers, should seem ‘ worthless,”’ to 
one who has discarded the doctrines which were so ably defended 
by that learning. It is nothing new that the Fathers should even 
be thought to have made themselves “ridiculous,” in thus ‘ ob- 
truding it,’ by one who affirms a particular providence to be 
incompatible with a general providence, and the most irreligious 
of all religious notions. 

But what is the doctrine of special providence? It “ evi- 
dently,’ says the reviewer, “‘has no other foundation than this; 
that men think they can detect God’s purpose and presence more 
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signally in some incidents than in others.” By what authority 
does he affirm this? No respectable writer on the subject has 
ever so presented it. The Puritans held no such doctrine. Their 
descendants hold none such. It is a gross caricature,— an unjus- 
tifiable misrepresentation. 

Providence is that care of his creatures which God exercises 
over them in sustaining and governing the world. If it extends 
to all creatures and events, it is general. If it extends to every 
creature and event, it is particular or special providence. Nor 
does special providence imply that “‘ some things are more prov- 
idential”’ than others. Every thing is providential. God is 
regarded, by those who believe in a particular providence, as 
being present on all occasions, and as having a purpose in all 
events. His care is not all expended upon the sublime events of 
life, nor his purpose excluded from the minutest. Not a sparrow 
falleth without him, and the hairs of our head are all numbered. 
This is the view of a special providence entertained by the Puri- 
tan Fathers. It entered into their whole character, and exerted 
a controlling influence upon their whole life. ‘‘ Not content,” 
says Macauley, “* with acknowledging in general terms, an over- 
ruling providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being, for whose power nothing was too vast, 
for whose inspection nothing was too minute. ‘To know him, to 
serve him, to enjoy him, was the great end of their existence. 
They rejected with contempt, the ceremonious homage, which 
other sects substituted for the worship of the soul. Instead of 
catching occasional glimpses of the Deity, through an obscuring 
veil, they aspired to gaze full on the intolerable brightness, and 
to commune with him face to face.”” ‘ People who saw nothing 
of the godly, but their uncouth visages, and heard nothing from 
them but their groans and their whining hymns, might laugh at 
them. But those had little reason to langh who encountered 
them in the hall of debate, or in the field of battle.” ‘ The 
intensity of their feelings on one subject, made them tranquil on 
every other. One overpowering sentiment had subjected to itself 
pity and hatred, ambition and fear. Death had lost its terrors, 
and pleasure its charms.” As were the Puritans of Old England, 
so in a great degree were the Chief Fathers of New England. 

The sixth volume in the series, by Dr. Hooker, is a pleasant 
tribute to the memory of his ancestor. There is less striking inci- 
» VOL. Ill. 45 * 
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dent in the life of Hooker than in that of some of his distinguished 
contemporaries. Of his parentage we know nothing. But from 
his character, we infer that they were of the seed of Abraham 
according to the promise. Such a scion could hardly have sprung 
from any thing but the root and fatness of the good olive. We 
are first introduced to him as a student in Emanuel College, 
Cambridge ; at which place, the religious change in his character, 
and his superior powers of mind, gave promise of his subsequent 
eminence. He preached with distinguished success in his own 
country, till, by the persecutions of Laud, he was driven to Hol- 
Jand. After residing there three years, he returned to old Eng- 
land with the view of transplanting himself to New England. 
Cotton and Stone were his companions in tribulation, when leay- 
ing his native land. ‘The cordial welcome extended by the plan- 
ters to these three “ bell-wethers” of the scattered flock, as they 
were tauntingly termed,— the settlement of Mr. Hooker at New- 
town, and his removal to Hartford, — his great usefulness in 
shaping the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of Connecticut, 
and his agency in the confederation of the infant colonies, are 
the leading events of his public life in his adopted country. 

Of his controversial works, the “‘ Survey of the Summe of 
Church Discipline,” is the chief, and this alone would entitle him 
to enduring remembrance. JBut it is in his practical writings, 
that the sweetest savor of his name will be transmitted to poster- 
ity. Dr. Hooker has given us just enough of these to excite our 
desire for more. Thomas Hooker died July 7th, 1647, aged 
sixty-one years. His sun went down at noon; suddenly setting 
amid the brightness of refulgent day, it has reflected through two 
centuries, in five generations of descendants, a sweet light upon the 
promise : ‘* I will be a God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee.” 

There are others of these Fathers, whose biography should be 
made more accessible to our youth. We hope the series thus 
auspiciously commenced may be continued. Let the lives of the 
Fathers be faithfully written, let the results of their labor and 
self-denial be compared with their principles and their characters, 
and they will need no other vindication in the view of impartial 
men. Of their faults, we can forgive much, for the sake of the 
‘spirit of liberty which they cherished; and we can forgive what- 
soever may remain, when we consider the fruits of the labor 
which they performed. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MEN, BOOKS, AND THINGS. 


ScHLEIERMACHER. — This remarkable man died in 18384, after 
a life of great activity as a preacher, author, and theological profes- 
sor. On his death-bed, when the last struggle seemed to have been 
passed, he so far rallied as to say: “ We have the atoning death of 
Jesus Christ, his body and his blood.” He then, his hands trembling 
with the spasms of death, administered in due form the Lord’s Sup- 
per to himself and a few friends who wept around his couch; and 
affirming his full faith in the words of institution uttered by our Lord, 
he gave his parting blessing, adding the words: “In this love and 
communion, we are and remain ove.’ In this affecting manner, he 
“oave up the ghost;” perhaps, in imitation of the good Severinus, 
an apostle to the ancient Germans, who after thirty years of most 
severe and successful labors, among the savage tribes that dwelt on 
the banks of the Danube within the present bounds of Bavaria and 
Austria, departed this life, on the first of January, in the year 482. 
In his last hours, he gathered his friends around him, fervently 
exhorted them to be fully consecrated to God, and embraced them 
every one. He then joyfully administered to them the Holy Supper ; 
and bade them, not to weep, but to sing psalms. And when, for grief, 
they could not utter the words, he himself broke forth in singing: 
“Praise the Lord in his sanctuary: — let every thing that hath 
breath praise the Lord ;” and with these words, he ceased to breathe. 
(Neander’s Denkwirdigkeiten, iii. 47.) 

Of one who died so like the good old sainted Severinus, we cannot 
but hope the best ; and yet there was much about Schleiermacher to 
distress the minds of those who love “the truth of Christ” in its sim- 
plicity. He was one of the most enthusiastic of Platonists, — a class 
of men strongly moved by the moral wants of our nature, to recon- 
cile naturalism with supernaturalism ; and to do this by mixing them 
up in the solvent of transcendental idealism, thus producing a result 
which is neither one thing nor the other. When Christianity was 
first preached, many of the Platonic school stiffly opposed the new 
religion, because it laid so much stress on humility and self-renuncia- 
tion. Others, again, like Justin Martyr, found the transition from the 
“ Academy ” to the Church most easy ; and rejoiced in the cross, as 
a glorious divine solution of all their doubts and questionings. But 
from hence arose sore evils and sad corruptions. The Platonic 
Christians were ashamed of the plain doctrine of Christ crucified as 
a Redeemer, so easily apprehended by the “simple faithful.” They 
began to philosophize about the person and work of the Divine 
Logos, to get up secret schools of higher speculations for the 
initiated and the cultivated, and to reconstruct the whole Christian 
system. Hence sprang the New-Platonists, and the Gnostic swarms, 
which so early, so long, and so miserably, seduced and distracted 
the churches. : 

Schleiermacher resumed the old attempt to reorganize Christianity 
into a scheme of natural supernaturalism. It must be owned, that 
his method was a vast improvement on the soulless Rationalism which 
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then domineered in Germany; even as Platonism was an improve- 
ment on the Paganism, which doomed Socrates to drink the fatal 
hemlock. But it would be hard to name one leading doctrine of the 
gospel, which is not perverted by Schleiermacher from its evangelical 
integrity. Notwithstanding his dying confession, he had strongly 
denied the objective reality of the Atonement, as a satisfaction to 
divine justice, as a literal ransom for man’s captive soul, as a substitute 
for our merited punishments. We can have no sympathy, therefore, 
with the efforts recently made in either England to exalt him as 
a great light in the church. This has been done by some orthodox 
scholars, we doubt not, with good intent, but it can only come to 
deplorable results. Even Professor Norton, the “ great gun” of the 
Unitarian battery, deplores, in the last number of the Christian Exam- 
iner, “the strange connection” into which his denomination has been 
brought “ with the Pantheists, Spinoza and Schleiermacher.” If it is 
so deleterious even to Unitarianism, that these men have been “ praised 
and recommended as religious instructors” in its publications, must 
we not expect the most disastrous results to orthodoxy, if the same 
suicidal course shall be pursued among ourselves? Let Schleiermacher 
be commended for striving to draw up his sunken countrymen from 
the dead level of a stagnant Rationalism. But what folly for the sons 
of the Puritans, dwelling on the sun-lighted summits of their Bible 
orthodoxy, to descend for superior illumination to those shadowy and 
misty hills where the ardent German waved his torch over his dreamy 
people, drowsing in the deeper night below him ! 


THe Pratsinec or Books. — Among the many volumes tumbled 
out upon the reading public by the vomitories of the great publishing 
houses, there are not a few which mingle much that might be useful 
and good, with more or less of what is exceedingly pernicious. There 
has been a recipe invented, we believe in Connecticut, for commend- 
ing such books on liberal and pious principles. It is a pity that no 
patent has been taken out, to secure the benefit of the discovery to its 
author, whoever he may be; for it can benefit no one but himself, 
and the writers to whom his puffing practice is applied. Had he 
secured an exclusive right to use his invention, it would have been 
less likely to become too commonly employed. 

The recipe is on this wise. The critic takes up some such book 
as Morell’s “ Philosophy of Religion,” or Bushnell’s “ God in Christ,” 
or Professor Crosby’s pamphlet at the American Tract Society, and 
thus he discourseth: This work contains some things quite opposite to 
received opinions, and some things we much regret to see; but we 
commend them to the serious consideration of the enlightened friends 
of truth, who may possibly find themselves compelled to modify their 
views in consequence : — and in connection with its errors, and partly 
in consequence of them, the work contains much able reasoning, many 
new and startling truths, and many passages of surpassing eloquence 
and fervid piety, all which the judicious reader will know how to 
appropriate to his own pleasure and profit ! 

By ringing a variety of changes on this strain of remark, the critic 
is enabled to praise in reality, while he seems to condemn; and with- 
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out committing himself for or against the truth, he gains a delightful 
reputation for liberality of feeling, and breadth and comprehensive- 
ness of views. But this shallow device, after it has done what mis- 
chief it can among shallow minds, must speedily pass into the gulf of 
oblivion. If good books were rare, and hard to be obtained, it might 
be excusable to advise judicious readers, (and what readers are not 
judicious in their own esteem,) to get what advantage they can out of 
books that are infected with pernicious and ensnaring principles. But 
in the overflowing abundance of works of unexceptionable merit, it 
is preposterous to “ give pratique ” to the plague-spotted wares of the 
bookselling magnates. It is as if a chemist, whose duty is to analyze 
waters, were to bring a vessel of foul and noxious liquid, where the 
pure Cochituate gushes from a thousand hydrants, and say: “O ye 
judicious drinkers! here is a cask containing some admirably fair 
water, a little touched, unhappily, with poisonous ingredients ; but 
you will find it very refreshing, and quite innocuous, if you sip it 
after distillation, or after mixing a proper proportion of neutralizing 
agents; or if you are careful to take efficient antidotes as soon as it 
is swallowed.” Doubtless the common sense of the multitude would 
exclaim: “ Away with your vile mixture! Through the good provi- 
dence of God, we are too well supplied, to be reduced to the necessity 
of wasting time and expense in the attempt to use that dangerous 
beverage with impunity.” 


SoutHey’s Common-PLAce Boor. — This volume contains quite 
a large share of the raw material, out of which the Poet Laureate 
wove his “ thick-coming fancies.” It is no longer a secret whence he 
drew his vast stores of literature, with which he was ready furnished 
on every emergency. He notonly read every thing, but took copious 
notes of his reading, so that it was ever after available. We con- 
sider the practice of common-placing to be of immense advantage, 
whether as a discipline of taste and judgment, or as accumulating for 
use the acquisitions of a studious life. What Southey thought as to 
the utility of this habit, is evident from his example. Says Dr. Todd, 
in the preface to his “Index Rerum,” “ Let a yonng man, when he 
begins life, form the habit of making an index to all that he reads 
which is truly valuable, (and ke ought to read nothing else,) and at 
the age of thirty-five or forty, he has something of his own, and which 
no price could purchase.” Not to urge upon the young student the 
advice of John Locke and many others, we would stir them up by the 
opinion of Lord Bacon. “I am not ignorant,” he says, “of the 
prejudice imputed to the use of common-place books, as causing 
a retardation of reading, and some sloth or retardation of memory. 
But because it is but a counterfeit thing in knowledge to be forward 
and pregnant, except a man be deep and full, I hold the entry of com- 
mon-places to be a matter of great use and essence in studying, as 
that which assureth copy * of invention, and contracteth judgment to 
a strength.” It will be a useful practice for any one who wishes to 


* Copy, from the Latin copia, is an obsolete form, for which we use the 
word copiousness. 
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preserve the best fruits of his reading, to make a memorandum in 
pencil, on the blank leaf at the end of the volume, of every page on 
which any passage occurs which he would like to save for use, adding 
to the number of the page the name of the topic. ‘Then, when he 
has finished the book, let him go back to each of those pages; and, if 
the passage be short, let him copy it into his Index ;— if long, let 
him make such a reference as will enable him to find it at once when 
he may want it again. A volume which will afford half-a-dozen such 
entries, pays well for the perusal. And the index containing the 
entries, will afford, as the admirable old Thomas Fuller says, “ many 
notions in a garrison, whence the owner may draw out an army into 
the field on competent warning.” A conscientious student will feel 
himself bound to make this saving of what he finds in the course of 
his researches. Hence we can understand the remark of Sir J. B. 
Williams, in his first series of “Letters on Puritanism:” Common- 
placing, the usual accompaniment, in days of yore, of a literary 
taste, was, at one period, as you may see in Dr. Parr’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Usher, ‘ affirmed to be flat puritanical.’ ” 


FRENCH REVOLUTION oF 1848. — This work, from the fiery heart 
of Lamartine, and ably translated by Messrs. Durivage and Chase, 
has just come from the press of Phillips, Sampson, and Company. 
The subject is one of deepest interest; and the author himself one of 
the most interesting of men, is no small part of his subject. He is 
the hero of the events he celebrates. It is well to have his views 
upon that rousing revolution put on record; though the results are 
not yet sufficiently developed, to allow its history to be written. The 
time has not come for that; inasmuch as it is far from certain that 
the revolution is a finished business. But we warmly recommend this 
volume to all readers who would like to see on the printed page, 
a sort of moving panorama of the course of thrilling events, which 
for that year fastened the eyes of the world on the political theatre 
of Paris. The unrolling of the long picture presents a series of 
sketches, done to the life by the hand of a master who saw every 
thing from the most commanding and central point of view; and who 
knows how to make the glowing canvass eloquent with deeds of mar- 
vel, and with passionate description. 


WinpinGs or THE River or THE WaTeER OF Lire. — The fanci- 
ful title of this book seems to point out the author, even if the title- 
page were not graced with his name. Dr. Cheever has here under- 
taken to trace “the development, discipline, and fruits of faith.”’ 
Perhaps no writer among us has treated this subject so often, so 
extensively, and so well. The life of faith seems to be with him, as 
with Paul, and Luther, and Edwards, the favorite subject of study. 
And it deserves this preference, for it is the root of all grace, and the 
root of all blessings. A true and saving faith is the most active of 
all affections, and sets all the others to work. It is, as Coleridge 
remarks, “the source ;— and charity, that is, the whole Christian life, 
is the stream from it.” And he has elsewhere remarked: “It is 
indeed faith alone that saves us; but it is such a faith as cannot be 
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alone.” In this, he well agrees with the saying of Calvin: “ Faith 
alone justifieth, but not that faith which is alone.” 

In the work before us, Dr. Cheever has displayed his peculiar 
excellences as a popular religious writer. He has treated his subject 
with the most close and careful discrimination as to the nature and 
evidences of saving faith. Indeed, if the book has any prominent 
fault, it is in its minute distinctions, and extended analysis of his sub- 
ject. He lays every nerve of it bare, in his anxiety that it shall not 
be mistaken or abused. 

While we are criticizing his work, we may as well allude to the 
excessive use of Italic letters on these pages. In the first place, 
they are a disfigurement ; in the next place, when used so often as 
they are here, they are used carelessly, and many words are thus 
made prominent which are not at all emphatical ; then again, it is but 
a poor compliment to the reader’s discernment, thus to point out what 
he ought to see at a glance for himself; and in the last place, it looks 
like a cheap device to help an untransparent rhetoric by means of 
type-metal. It is to be wished that many writers, and editors, beside 
Dr. Cheever, were, in this one particular, to follow the politics of 
pope Pius [X., by being, in printers’ phrase, “more Roman, and less 
Italic.” 

There are few writers more ready than Dr. Cheever, or who have 
the whole English speech more perfectly at command. He is never 
at a loss for felicitous language to express his subtle refinements, or 
his beautiful imaginings. No man is more thoroughly and naturally 
original. And this originality is the more admirable, because it 
never vents itself, as does that of some ambitious theologues we could 
name, in startling paradoxes, audacious speculations, and sweeping 
assertions, threatening destruction to the faith. His rapt imagination, 
in its boldest flights, is guilty of no doctrinal extravagances, and no 
insidious tamperings with a sound and scriptural orthodoxy. He has 
drank too long and too deep from the * River of the Water of Life,” 
to have any taste for the alcoholic poisons distilled by “art and man’s 
device.” We do, therefore, the more heartily commend his new 
book, to such as take delight in tracing the “ wanderings” of the 
vital stream of religious experience, through its lengthened, varied, 
and delightful course. 


PasTORAL REMINISCENCES. — A volume with this title has been 
published by Rev. Shepard K. Kollock, consisting of narratives of 
remarkable occurrences during his ministry. Not every minister of 
twenty or thirty years’ standing, could relate his experiences in a man- 
ner so earnest and interesting ; but probably every one could rehearse 
as many and as striking incidents, of the power of sin, and of the 
triumphs of grace, among their hearers. We have seldom known 
such a minister who, on occasion, had not his tale to tell of scenes of 
deathless interest in the course of his labors. Seeing that a vast 
many books must be made about something, it will be a matter of 
regret, if many of our pastors do not follow Mr. Kollock’s example ; 
and tell, for the encouragement and instruction of their brethren, what 
they have seen and heard, and how they have felt and acted, in the 
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greater emergencies of their calling as watchmen over the souls of 
their people. In this way, a great diversity of gifts might be brought 
to view, and useful hints be dispersed abroad for the help of those who 
act as spiritual guides. ‘ All ministers,” it has been said, “are God’s 
husbandmen ; but some of them can only plough in soft ground.”’ Yet 
such ground as is easiest tilled, is usually the most productive. “The 
instruments and work-tools of God,” says Luther, “ are different and 
not alike ; even as one knife cutteth better than another.” To know 
how the ablest pastors have advised, with happy results, in difficult 
cases, is of great assistance to those who are unexpectedly thrown into 
positions for which they are not exactly adapted. We can think of 
men of large and blessed experience in revivals, and the whole work 
of the ministry, who, if they would but record their own experiences 
as Mr. Kollock has done, would leave a valuable legacy to all who 
shall follow them in the sacred office. Nor would such record fail to 
be most profitable and attractive to the general reader, who gladly 
finds something in the actual experience of others, which shall be 
parallel to his awn, and suggestive of spiritual succors to himself. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Sept. 20. Mr. A. C. Pearce, New City, Springfield, Mass. 
“« 27. Mr. A. J. Bates, at Lincoln, Me., as an Evangelist. 
Oct. 2. Mr. Dwight W. Marsh, at Dalton, Mass.; as a Missionary 
to China. 
« 10. Mr. G. B. Little, First Church, Bangor, Me. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


Sept. 5. Rev. Edward W. Hooker, D. D., South Windsor, Con. 
“« 6. Rev. A. G. Pease, Waterbury, Vt. 
“« 7%. Rev. Alfred E. Ives, Deerfield, Mass. 
“« 19. Rev. Edmund Burt, Newfield, Me. 
« 26. Rev. H. S. Clark, Franklin St. Church, Manchester, N. H. 
« Rev. John Baker, First Church, Kennebunkport, Me. 
« «Rev. Reuben S. Hazen, Westminster, Canterbury, Con. 
“« «Rey. Andrew Sharpe, Rockville, Con. 
Oct. 3. Rev. Samuel Wolcott, Belchertown, Mass. 
« Rev. Henry Seymour, East Hawley, Mass. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


Aug. 10. Rev. Reuben Mason, Glover, Vt., «. 73. 

Sept. 2. Rev. J. B. Loring, Yorktown, N. Y., x. 57. 
6 “ Rey. William Tobey, Scarboro, Me., x. 42. 
« 16. Rev. Bezaleel Pinneo, Milford, Con., «. 81. 
«24, Rev. Dudley Phelps, Groton, Mass., x. 50. 

Oct. 1. Rev. William J. Boardman, Northfield, Con., x. 55. 
“ “* Rey. Daniel Campbell, Orford, N. H., 2. 70. 
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devoted to the interests of sound doctrine and practical piety. It will — 
be seen, that, under the new arrangements for ‘conducting ‘ ‘several 
of our number, including the former Editor of the work, have assumed 
the direct responsibility of the editorial. department. . ~The others 
stand ready to afford them all the countenance and aid i in their power. 
And we hereby. invite ¢ the co-operation of our brethren in New England 
and elsewhere, i in promoting the circulation of the Osservatory, and - 
rendering it all that can ‘be desired as an organ of general communi-. 
cation with the public. \ We live in a day of great excitements, novel 
speculations, and surprising changes, fitted to awaken our fears as 
well as our hopes, and calling for the utmost. vigilance and activity . 
on the part of the friends of religion, to check every evil tendency, 
and to favor all the better developments of the times. Iti is our hop 
that this publication, by the strenuous support. of: our brethren i 
ministry and the Churches, may prove a-strong defence of the era 
we love, and a permanent depository of such historical facts and 
spirited reasonings as will afford a powerful support to orthodox Con- 
gregationalism, in. its simple, spiritual and ecpieed Laciagh and Seder 

_ Boston, Dee. 4, 1848, utd ss | edison 

E.N. KIRK, - ~~: LEONARD. WOODS, 

J. A. ALBRO,.. s+ » MOSES STUART, 

J. B. WATERBURY, RALPH EMERSON, 

A. C. THOMPSON, B. B. EDWARDS, — 


S. AIKEN, | EDWARDS A. PARK, 
M. HALE SMITH, AUSTIN PHELPS, 






E. BEECHER, G. W. BLAGDEN, 
W. M. ROGERS, N. ADAMS, 
J. GUERNSEY, : GEO. RICHARDS, 


W. A. STEARNS, 
L P. LANGWORTHY, 
W. McCLURE 


RUFUS ANDERSON, 
SAMUEL M. WORCESTER, 
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CHRISTIAN OBSERVATORY. 


PLATO 





Tue Publishers of the Curistran Opservarory take great pleasure 
i announcing to the subscribers for that work, and to the public at 
large, that they have made arrangements to carry it on with increased 
efficiency and strength. At a meeting of ministers such as could be 
conveniently assembled, the opinion was unanimously expressed, that 
the work must go on under such auspices as should ensure it a vigor- 
ous support, and render it, as far as may be, an accredited organ for 
that portion of the religious community which may be interested 
therein. The following gentlemen were appointed to take the edito- 
rial charge of the work: Rev. N. Adams, D. D., Rev. J. A. Albro, 
D. D., Rev. E. Beecher, D. D., Rev. E. N. Kirk, Rev. A. W. McClure, 
Rev. W. A. Stearns, and Rev. A. C. Thompson. 

These gentlemen have accepted the duty, and have iid such a 
distribution of the labor, as to divide it equally among them, and 
ensure from each his appropriate share of effort. This arrangement, 
therefore, being by no means nominal, will bring into the pages of the 
OsseRvAToRY a rich variety of gifts and talents for the edification of 
its readers. Under these circumstances, the Publishers again offer it 
to the cordial patronage of the friends of a sound evangelical literature, 
and of the principles of the honored puritan fathers of New England. 

The Publishers solicit the aid of Pastors of Churches, as indispensa- 
ble to the suecess of the work. From a desire to favor them as a 


class, it is furnished to ministers on terms far below what could be 


afforded, but for the hope of their active support. If each of the five 
hundred ministers to whom it is sent were to interest himself so far as 
to obtain for us at least one subscriber, we should feel it as a recipro- 
cating favor, and regard it as the most useful and _ gratifying of the 


agencies employed in our behalf. 
J. V. BEANE & CO., 


21 Cornhill, Boston. 


VOLUME THIRD. 


All new subscribers, paying in advance, may have the first and 
sécond volumes, neatly bound in cloth, for one dollar a volume. As 
we shall hereafter print no more copies than are wanted for actual 
circulation, we shall not, in future, be able to furnish any back volumes 
except the first and second as above mentioned. 
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